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WHEN THE MINISTER “WITHOUT DEGREE” RESIGNED. 


MARGARET BURROWES MARTIN, 


he so, Gentlemen, I tender my resig- 
nation. 

In spite of most studied control the man’s 
voice broke a little as, with the close of his 
speech, he placed a folded paper on the 
study table before the senior deacon. His 
long, thin hands now empty, the fingers 
quivered like taut cello strings. There was 
a moment’s awkward pause, followed by a 
more awkward confusion of constrained 
expressions of surprise, and then above the 
babble rose the voice of the senior deacon. 

“We will, since you insist, Brother 
Cleighton, take action on this—a—to me 
great surprise at once, and,” he fingered the 
folded paper almost caressingly, it seemed 
to the man before him, as he continued, 
“yes, we will ask you not to retire before 
we bring our report to you. Of course,” 
he avoided the tragic eyes of the calm face 
before him, “we regret exceedingly this 
haste, but since you—since you urge it, we 
will return our decision to-night. Good- 
night, Brother Cleighton. You will not 
doubt, I am sure, that we—a—have your 
happiness,—a—no less than we have the 

ood of our church at heart. Good-night.” 
ohn Cleighton, for fifteen years pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church; for 
more years than fifteen pastor of humbler 
flocks, bowed with quiet dignity as he left 
the church study. Had the men about the 
table been more at ease they might have 
seen the slender hands clench in misery 
even while the pale lips smiled; but each 
man was thinking with characteristic effect- 
iveness “of the thing to do next.” 

John Cleighton closed the study door be- 
hind him, and then the tension broke. 
With a soundless sob, he leaned against the 
wall, fighting for control. Through the 





closed door came the eager voice of the 
youngest deacon: “Say, this makes our 
plan easier. Just hurries things a little. 
When can we get young Showalter? You 
are sure we can get him? When does he 
take this last degree?” 

The man, leaning for support outside the 
door, started as at a pistol’s flash. A dull 
red dyed the unusual pallor of his cheeks. 
He had been right in his conclusions. Yes, 
he had been sure of that, but to have the 
proof come like this! To have this pang 
to add to all the rest. Always to remember 
that he had overheard; had, however unin- 
tentionally, listened to a conference from 
which he was, as but once before, excluded. 
Steadily he walked the length of the little 
hall and out to the street. The suddeu re- 
action and shame lent temporary vigor to 
his tired muscles. Young Showalter! Yes, 
it was all as he had feared, and his prompt 
resignation did make it, as the junior 
deacon had said, easier for them. 

He passed the Church where he had 
worked so hard and happily—yes, God 
alone knew how happily. Soon it was to 
be torn down and the new edifice erected. 
How splended the new plans were! He 
knew how splendid, for he had put his mind 
and heart into them: and time? Well, he 
had taken every minute: from sleep, from 
eating, from everything from which man 
could take and still keep soul in body, to 
perfect those plans and make possible their 
realization. One thing only had he forgot- 
ten in the zeal and devotion to this cause, 
this great new possibility he had conceived. 
The master hand and mind necessary to ful- 
fill his big dreams. Mind! That was it. 
That was what he lacked. This younger 
man, now, that was to take up his work. 
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Brilliant, young, and apparently about to 
add one more degree to his present un- 
usual honors. 

It was the old, old question, the old, old 
problem, that had met him at the first of 
his career. As John Cleighton walked rap- 
idly to his home, his mind followed the path 
it had worn all these years. When he had 
entered his college as a young man he had 
fully expected to remain until he had its 
highest seal on his attainments. Even then, 
his keen mind foresaw the advantages the 
label of his attainments would yield him 
all his life, but he had decided in his last 
year to relinquish the hope of those ad- 
vantages forever. If he had not,—he re- 
jected the thought now as ever with convic- 
tion. He had done the right thing then. 
The only thing for him, as a man, to do, 
and since—thank God he had played the 
part of a man, if not of a scholar, ever 
since. His shoulders squared as he thought 
of what he had done, what he had won, by 
relinquishing his degree; Ruth, Ruth, who 
was now awaiting him in the parsonage 
library. 

When Ruth’s aunt died, the last term of 
his college life, there was nothing for him 
to do but accept the first charge offered 
him, and make a home for his frail, work- 
worn sweetheart. Ruth had ever been 
frail, and the years’ devotion to the queru- 


lous invalid who gave her a home had in- ? 


creased that frailty. How happy they had 
been! How tremulously happy was Ruth 
in the little charge they had had during 
those first years of life together. 

And then the babies came,—the frail, 
wee promises, that were to be fulfilled in 
the other world if ever. And now they 
were going back, Ruth and he, back to the 
little farm that had just become Ruth’s. 
The fretful aunt had tried to reward Ruth 
for her devotion by leaving the farm to a 
sister for her life-time only and then, which 
was now, it was Ruth’s. Well, he would 
rest up there. Try and regain the strength 
he had so recklessly squandered this past 
year, and then, perhaps, there would be a 
place for a man, no younger than he, and 
without a degree, in the work he loved so 
well. As he stepped upon the low porch, 
the door opened quickly and Ruth’s hand 
drew him within. 

“What did they say? Oh, John, tell me. 
You were mistaken—they want you. Oh, 
John!” 

The woman’s eyes sought her husband’s 
with tragic appeal, and as he smiled with 
oh, such piteous bravery, she turned away 
and sobbed convulsively. 

“It is wicked! Wicked! John, after all 
these years, and the way you have worked! 
Why, there would never have been the new 
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big church; never have been anything, had 
it not been for you, and now, just as you 
have succeeded in everything, to—why, I 
can’t believe it. 

“Was Henry Robinson at the meeting? 
And you mean to tell me he has forgotten 
what you have done for him; and David 
Slagel; and Ira? Oh, John! It cannot be. 
You have given your life to build up this 
place. The boys, the street boys, the bas- 
ket-ball league! The recreation rooms for 
the girls! The—why, John, you have 
worked like ten men.” 

John Cleighton put his arms tenderly 
over the bowed shoulders. “I know, dear, 
but it isn’t that that counts now. It isn’t 
the work a man does. It is what he knows. 
And I—well, when we get back on the 
farm I am going to study. I have had no 
time for so many years to read the things 
I should. Things all the younger men are 
familiar with. Young Showalter is to take 
my place. A fine young man. A fine young 
man. He has been—” 

“Albert Showalter! John! That boy! 
Why, he doesn’t know anything. How can 
he? He is still at school, and you, you—” 

John Cleighton’s mouth straightened as 
he soothed and comforted his heartbroken 
wife. Gradually she yielded to his mood of 
resignation, and with him began to seek 
new light in their shadowed future. Finally 
he said, “ You must go to bed, dear. 

“You are tired and weakened by all this 
strain, more than you know, and—and they 
—some one is coming with the official ac- 
ceptance of my resignation. You do not 
wish to meet them.” 

“TI certainly do not. When I think of 
what you did for David Slagel and Henry 
Robinson. Why, John, you have done 
things for all of them, and now because 
you are not so young and have worn your- 
self out—no, I never want to see any of 
them again.” 

When she had gone upstairs, John 
Cleighton looked about the little library 
with a groan, and with the habit of years, 
he turned to his work. The boys had asked 
him to order a new basket-ball. They had 
collected its price—almost. John Cleigh- 
ton took out his worn purse and, as usual, 
made up the difference. He sighed as he 
remembered the first opposition to his plan 
of getting hold of the neighborhood boys. 
Well, he had gained his point and no one 
would question that his plan had vindicated 
itself. The new man would not have any 
trouble keeping the league going, and the 
new plans included so much for the boys. 
As he sealed the envelope, addressed to the 
big sporting goods house, he heard foot- 
steps on the porch. 

He rose unsteadily to his feet. He would 
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not ask them in, it was not necessary. They 
would hand him the report of their meeting 
and he would go up, up to Ruth. He went 
to the door and without waiting for the 
ring opened it, standing in the opening. 
Big Henry Robinson pushed his way 
through with a half greeting, and Ira Web- 
ster and David Slagel followed. They 
showed too plainly, the old minister thought, 
how relieved they were to have received his 
resignation so soon. He was glad Ruth was 
not there. Dear Ruth, with her impulsive, 
keen judgment of things. He wished they 
had not come in. It made it harder, but 
they, of course, wished to do the business 
tactfully. Perhaps they meant to give him 
something. A purse,—at the thought the 
hot blood surged resentfully into his cheeks 
and his mind cleared. His tongue became 
again his servant. 

“Be seated, gentlemen; Mrs. Cleighton 
and I have been discussing our plans for 
the old farm. It will be like old times for 
us to have leisure to get acquainted with 
each other again. We have talked of read- 
ing we will do together; I have neglected 
my books lately.” 

David Slagel interrupted, “ Yes, Brother 
Cleighton, that has been the trouble. We 
are just beginning to realize how you have 
‘neglected’ your reading and some other 
things.” 

John Cleighton’s eyes flashed with the fire 
that Ruth’s had shown. . 

“T do not think, gentlemen, you can ac- 
cuse me justly of neglecting any of my 
duties. I have been, perhaps, less efficient 
than a younger, better trained man would 
have been, but I cannot be accused justly 
of neglecting my duties.” 

Henry Robinson reached out a big, fat 
hand and laid it restrainedly on the hand 
of David Slagel, and then addressed the old 
pastor. 

“Before you leave for that farm you 
told us of, Brother Cleighton, we want to 
talk over some things with you, if you will 
agree. We have, we realize more fully 
than ever to-night, been, well, not quite 
clear-sighted, these last few years—this last 
year. Before young Showalter comes— 
you know we expect to call him to—ah— 
assist us in this need—we wish you would 
tell us what, just what you think is the big- 
gest qualification for a successful pastor of 
a charge like this.” 

John Cleighton steadied his voice with an 
effort. Henry Robinson was known far 
and wide as a most successful business man. 
Keen, hard, far-sighted, just, but merciless. 
Was he bringing his business acumen even 
into this bitter trial? Well, after all, they 
had a right to his thoughts. Officially he 
was still the pastor of The Church, and 
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Robinson was as usual planning “the next 
thing to do.” 

Steadily the minister’s eyes met those of 
his senior deacon. “The first qualification 
anywhere, for any kind of effective service, 
is adequate preparation. The man you will 
find most successful here, I believe firmly, 
is the man who has the best training, the 
best education, the best foundation. That 
and youth, strength; Albert Showalter, your 
present choice, seems to me to be without 
a rival. He has had years of unhampered 
study, and has made the best of them. I 
know of no man so young who has taken 
such scholarships, such honors. He has 
the degrees I coveted and more, much more. 
I congratulate you, gentlemen, on your 
choice.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the deacon who had 
as yet not spoken “That clears away the 
last doubt of the wisdom of our plan. 
We—” This time the fat hand of the 
senior deacon fell with force on his knee, 
and Ira Webster subsided. 

“Brother Cleighton,” began the senior 
deacon again, “ We realize this is a little 
trying for you, but we feel before you 
really go back to that farm, we must talk 
over some things with you. We are very 
much relieved to have your enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of young Showalter. We feel 
sure he will do us good service here. His 
training, as you know, has beén exceptional. 
He is undoubtedly a man of much bril- 
liance; but we want you, if you will be 
kind enough, to tell us in your own way 
how you came to do some of the things you 
have done here. 

“ Now, to begin with, you have been kind 
enough to tell me frequently, and these 
gentlemen have hinted along the same line, 
that my services, my money, have been of 
great help during these last few years. 
Now, you know, Brother Cleighton, that 
my interest in the beginning in this church 
was solely out of gratitude to you: not as a 
preacher; as a man. We all know the part 
you played in my life in the time of trouble. 
What I want to know is just what part of 
your college course taught you to meet that 
crisis in my life: in my son’s?” 

John Cleighton looked down from the 
father’s face to the others, but received no 
clue to the reason for this side-tracking of 
the present issue. 

“T am not sure I understand,” he hesi- 
tated, “but surely, that, things like that, 
have nothing to do with technical training. 
I thought you always, after the first, under- 
stood that I interfered—in that private 
affair of your family, because I sympathized 
so with your son and his bride. You see 
I was younger than your son when I mar- 
ried Ruth, and all my people were opposed 
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to our marrying, and so I knew how your 
boy felt. I believe when honest, clean love 
comes into a young man’s heart, and a pure 
young girl puts her trust in him, his duty 
is first and clearly to her. God put this love, 
this trust, into the hearts of his creatures, 
men and women, beasts and birds, and I 
cannot believe the things of civilization 
were ever intended to postpone, perhaps 
destroy, the fulfilment of these hopes. I 
have not realized that you resented that im- 
pulsive interference on my part, especially 
since the result has seemed so happy.” 
a “ Exactly,’ responded the senior deacon, 
you learned all that with some other 
things the years you were not at school. 
Where did you learn to save Brother 
Slagel’s youngest boy’s life?” 

John Cleighton’s eyes softened. “ Our 
little girl, the one we lost, had attacks just 
like that. We were at a poor little church, 
far from a doctor, and so I knew just what 
to do before the doctor came. The maid 
was so frightened when she came for me. 
I never thought to wait. He was stronger 
than our little one. It was such a comfort 
to me to help him for his mother. He is 
well now?” 

“Exactly,” said the senior deacon again, 
‘and about those boys of our friend, Davis, 
when they started wrong. You knew just 
what to do with them, too? And who be- 
friended poor Lucille Heaten when she 
could not explain about her secret marriage 
and all the ladies shunned her. Mrs. 
Cleighton had no diploma giving her a 
right to take her into your home and be a 
sister to her until her husband returned: 
and you didn’t seem to need any degree to 
teach the people down near the works to 
live decently on half what they earn, what 
they get. I have an idea you learned that, 
you and Mrs. Cleighton, when you got less 
than they do in those first degreeless charges 
of yours.” 

“Oh,” answering a look in the pastor’s 
eyes, “I know it didn’t amount to anything, 
oh, no. Only kept some of the girls at 
home that might have ended on the streets, 
and just put new life into some of the 
mothers and fathers; oh, just a little thing. 
How many correspondence courses could 
you have taken and gotten credits for while 
you grubbed along with those dirty young 
hopefuls of Dugan’s alley? 

“Don’t you see, man? You have wasted 
lots of time doing things instead of learn- 
ing how to do them. As I look back over 
these last few years and see what you have 
done and realize as I have for the first 
time to-night how you have eaten out your 
heart because you, as you believe, never 
learned to do to get the proper labels— 
Say, did vou know there’s a kind of school 
up at Springfield, a school where they train 
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young men to be Young Men’s Christian 
Association workers? They have a “de- 
gree” up there now, a new kind. They 
call it “Master of Humanics.” I don’t 
know just what they mean by that, but I 
have an idea it’s a good meaning, and I 
know if it’s what it sounds you have earned 
the Doctor of Humanics degree every week 
of your life here. Why, man, you're our 
pastor. You’re an awful fool, but—” 

The senior deacon blew his nose, as he 
did everything, forcibly. 

“But,” he repeated, “we can’t run the 
new church you have starved your body 
and—eh—intellect—to build without you. 
Young Showalter! He’s all right, and we 
have called him for this year. He’s got a 
fine lot of things in his head. I wish all 
our young men could start out with his head 
equipment. But he has all the heart 
things, the real, the vital things, yet to 
learn. That’s what he’s coming here for. 
He will swing things for a few months 
until you and your blessed wife fatten up 
a bit on that old farm, and then you're 
coming back to teach him a little of what 
you know. Then he’s going next year to 
China, to learn a little more “ Humanics,” 
and you, please God, you'll choose another 
promising young cub with his head full of 
intellect to help you do the things you have 
been doing. 

“Here’s your resignation. If I were not 
a deacon I’d say something, and I’ll promise 
you if we ever see the like again I will say 
something. There, don’t you try to say 
anything, man. You’ve made a fool of 
yourself these last few months. We— 
we’ve always been fools, but—man, how we 
love you and need you! Resign because 
you haven’t a lot of letters after your 
name! Degree! You found the material 
for your degree in His last commands to 
His followers, and your credentials are in 
the hearts of the people you are living for. 
When you come back, you can take all the 
time you want to read the things that help 
teach people to do what you have done, and 
let young Showalter do things. That is, if 
they, your people, will let you alone. Re- 
sign! Degree !—Good-night!” 

With another noisy blast with his hand- 
kerchief as inadequate muffler, the senior 
deacon turned to leave the little library, 
followed by the rest. 

John Cleighton tried and tried again to 
speak. His eyes wandered aimlessly around 
the little room and fell on the envelope ad- 
dressed to the sporting goods house. With 
the habit of a life-time to do he called after 
the departing men: 

“Mr. Robinson! Wait. Please mail this 
to-night. The boys are so anxious for their 
new ball. I—I was going out to do it, but 
I want to go tell Ruth.” 
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WASTE IN EDUCATION. 





O NE of the topics on the program of 

the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association was thus stated: “Is There 
Waste in Education?” How this question 
was answered, or whether answered at all 
on that occasion, the writer does not know. 
But to one who has observed the trend of 
‘ educational activities during the past dec- 
ade, it would seem almost stupid to pro- 
pound such a question. It appears about as 
absurd for a body of teachers to use the 
time of a great convention in answering 
this question as it would be for a farmers’ 
organization to discuss, “Do Weeds 
Grow?” Of course weeds grow, and the 
up-to-date farmer never delays action for 
the evidence to accumulate, but declares 
war at once upon weeds and fights, in sea- 
son and out of season, to exterminate weeds. 
If the question had been stated, “ How 
Shall We Eliminate Waste in Education ?”, 
The National Education Association would 
have provided the “livest subject” that 
confronts school officials and taxpayers at 
this time, and a rational answer to it would 
prove a most valuable contribution to the 
cause of public education. Waste in edu- 
cation? Yes, and increasing at a rapid 
rate. A few examples: 

1. There are hundreds of country schools 
in the state of Illinois with less than a 
dozen pupils each, and hundreds of others 
that could accommodate double as many 
pupils without increased cost. 

2. Township high schools with buildings 
erected at great cost in districts that should 
be two or three times as large so that the 
enrollment would be in proportion to the 
cost of plant and maintenance of the school, 
and the tax rate within the bounds of 
reason. 

3. Over-organization and too much spec- 
ialization, all of which is very expensive 
and much of which is absolutely useless. 
This is especially true of a number of city 
school systems where far too large a pro- 
portion of the school money is paid to 
officers of administration, clerks, super- 
visors and other specialists who do no teach- 
ing, and very many of whom rarely see the 
inside of a recitation room where the real 
work of the school is done. 

4. In many school systems too many per- 
sons are employed to supervise at long 
range, and too many others are kept busy 
preparing questionaires for teachers, tabu- 
lating answers and statistics, sticking pins 
in charts, and placing in filing cabinets tons 
of paper supposed to contain valuable infor- 
mation which will never again be scanned 
by human eyes. 
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These are only a few of the items of 
waste. If some of them seem over-empha- 
sized, get the simple facts and figures and 
study them carefully. 

Organization for efficiency, scientific 
management, and scientific farming are 
terms that appeal to us strongly; but when 
the management fails to exhibit dividends 
commensurate with the machinery em- 
ployed, the stockholders become skeptical 
about the business. Management that 
doesn’t eliminate waste is not scientific.— 
Practical Educator. 
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STUDY SWEET CLOVER. 








_ teachers of agriculture, says Prof. 
P G. Holden, will find that no crop 
know to the farm can be more easily studied 
by children of all ages than sweet clover, 
sometimes known as bee clover. This 
plant grows in all localities and upon all 
kinds of soil. It is distinctly a road-side 
plant, being found in abundance along all 
highways. It is one of the greatest of leg- 
uminous plants and is familiar to nearly 
every child. Pupils may be asked to dig up 
(not pull) sweet clover plants and bring 
them to school ona certain day. The leaves, 
stems and roots could then be examined 
and studied. The lesson will be a valuable 
one in both agriculture and botany. The 
teacher should explain to the children the 
advantages and disadvantages of sweet 
clover. Both teacher and pupils will be in- 
terested in examining the roots for nodules 
which contain the nitrogen gathering bac- 
teria and the story of how these nodules 
draw nitrogen from the air and give it back 
to the soil will be of much interest. The 
following points regarding the advantages 
and disadvantages of sweet clover could be 
used as topics for discussion and instruc- 
tion: It is not a weed; like alfalfa it is 
rich in protein; will not bloat cattle or 
sheep; equal to alfalfa for pasture; is a 
great milk producer; furnishes early spring 
pasture; contains more protein than red 
clover; fits well in the crop rotation; is a 
great soil-enriching crop; better than any 
of the common clovers as a green manure 
crop; is a valuable plant for honey bees; 
prepares the soil for alfalfa; roots are soft 
and give no trouble in plowing; roots be- 
ing tender become inoculated more readily 
than alfalfa; never damages cultivated 
crops; its roots decay rapidly, adding much 
nitrogen and humus to the soil; grows and 
will produce a crop in all parts of the 
United State; seeds freely in both humid 
and dry sections; sweet clover prevents 
erosion will grow under conditions where 
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clover and alfalfa fail—on low, wet soils, 
on hard, compact soils; and on poor soil, 
especially where there is lime. Its disad- 


vantages are that if neglected and allowed. 


to grow too large, the stems become hard 
and bitter and the leaves fall off; and that 
frequently stock do not eat it readily until 
they become accustomed to it. ’ 
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TO COUNTRY TEACHERS. 








STATE SUPT. C. P. CARY. 





OU may be one of those who find them- 
selves in a discouraging situation at 
the opening of the school year. If you go 
to your room and have a good cry once, yes, 
many times, you will be doing as hundreds 
of others have done. You are lonesome; 
you long for companionship; you want 
friends; you want to go home. The school 
house looks dreary, the playground is rough 
and covered with weeds. Inside you find 
old dusty chromos on the walls, torn maps, 
a rusty stove, uncomfortable desks, little 
old-fashioned windows, torn curtains, a 
dirty water-pail, no crayon, a poor black- 
board, a wornout broom, softwood floor, 
and the water to supply your pupils and to 
scrub your floor half a mile away. Yes, I 
have been through it all more than once in 
my experience as a young teacher; I know 
the sickening feeling that comes over one 
and the heroism it takes to rise above it. 
The school board seems to you harsh and 
unsympathetic, the people do not seem to 
care for you in the least, and the children 
look uninteresting, shy and suspicious. You 
fail to find a good, cheerful boarding and 
rooming place: and maybe it’s the first 
time you have ever really been away from 
home, and have had to assume responsi- 
bility. 

This is the hour of your testing. If you 
are weak, egoistic, selfish, you will go on 
crying and pitying yourself and longing to 
get back where you can have a “ good time” 
doing nothing while your mother washes 
and irons your clothing and darns your 
hosiery. But if you are not hopelessly weak 
you will find the situation is a challenge; 
you will want to wave the magic wand of 
your tact, your skill and your indomitable 
will over this gloomy situation and trans- 
form it beyond recognition. You will find 
so much to do that the day is not half long 
enough. You will discover the world is full 
of lonesome people, many of them far more 
lonesome than you have ever been. They 
will want the sunshine you can spread 
about you. 

Up on the hill is a farmer’s wife who 
fongs for a bit of relief that you can give 
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from the dull grind of daily toil. Here is 
a farmer who for years has toiled early and 
late to transform a pine forest into a farm. 
He is proud of his work and longs for ap- 
preciation. When you look at his fine 
crops, his good cattle, his house and his 
barn, can you help exploding with enthusi- 
asm and thanking him in the name of the 
community and state for the good he has 
done? Boys and girls who have already 
dropped out of school want your apprecia- 
ciation and your help. These may at first 
want to absorb you in petty social ways,— 
parties, dances and the like. But if you 
have a purpose and exercise skill you will 
be able to absorb them in larger plans that 
will rouse their ambitions and train them 
for a larger life. 

No; you will not forget about your school 
while taking an interest in the community. 
You will find the children so interesting and 
so teachable that you can hardly wait for 
Monday morning to come. Your coming 
into the district should be an epoch in the 
lives of the children that will be remem- 
bered when they have grown gray. You 
can do it; it has often been done. 

Do I hear a multitude exclaiming, “ My 
situation is not nearly so bad as that to 
start with!” Certainly; I have purposely 
described the worst. Be thankful if you 
find that you do not have to spend your 
energies on so many preliminaries, but can 
go on to the larger things at once. If your 
conditions are favorable, and that will be 
the fact in most cases, you will be able to 
devote yourself fully to the vital things of 
the school. 


aitites 
iF - 





IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 





> 
HENRY A. WISE 





ages pupils of the Columbia High Schoot 

were asked to write a short paragraph 
describing their ideal teacher. These para- 
graphs were written in class, without any 
previous notice as to subject. Something 
like four hundred papers were received, 
and from these papers have been compiled 
the various qualities that the pupils would 
like to see in their high school teachers. 

We frequently sigh for the power “to 
see oursels as ithers see us” even though 
we do not always profit by this power when 
it is given us. In these papers, we of the 
Columbia High School not only see “ our- 
sels” as we are but also as we are not. 
Our pupils are strangely pessimistic. In 
their vast experience they have never seen 
an ideal teacher, and hope deferred hath 
made the heart sick. They have given up 
all hope of meeting such a being. 

Now as to the qualities. A few think the 
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ideal teacher should be a young man, un- 
married, one who enters gladly into the life 
of the boys on the playground, as well as 
out of school. This of course represented 
the boy’s side, but the girls say the same 
thing for their ideal teacher. Practically 
all pupils stress one quality—impartiality. 
The ideal teacher has no pets, treats all 
alike, is never hard nor unjust, is always 
even-tempered, kind and sympathetic, and 
is not frivolous in manner nor in dress. I 
could but be impressed with the number of 
* pupils who said that the ideal teacher must 
be strong in character. Many added that 
this teacher must also be a Christian, set- 
ting an example for the pupils in all things. 
Perhaps our pupils think more seriously 
than we give them credit for doing. 

So far as the class work is concerned, 
the ideal teacher explains thoroughly, makes 
no assignment without explanation, does the 
work assigned, keeps her word about the 
lesson as well as other things, uses illustra- 
tions freely in explaining, but does not talk 
about things far from the lesson. Of 
course this teacher maintains order, and 
does it by knowing what she wants to do 
as well as by being able to command the 
respect of the pupils. She keeps the class 
busy, encourages those who are slow to un- 
derstand, is thoroughly familiar with the 
subject she teaches, and is systematic in 
her work. At least seventy-five per cent. 
of the pupils named the above qualities. 

From ten to sixty per cent. gave the quali- 
ties that follow, and I could but wonder 
how many of them were not found in the 
teachers that pupils see every day: Thor- 
oughly educated, uses good English, does 
not use slang (60%), is willing to acknowl- 
edge an error (how many teachers are?) 
keeps her home troubles and her own ills 
out of the school room, does not use sar- 
casm (20% had evidently felt the unjust- 
ness of its sting), does not discuss pupils 
outside of school or in the presence of other 
pupils; respects the pupils and their opin- 
ions, is not dictatorial, does not try to make 
a pupil feel bad before the class; does not 
lecture or “talk at” pupils, is not over- 
bearing, is reasonable in recitation, will 
laugh with the class when occasion arises; 
visits the homes of the pupils and knows 
something of their home life (20%); is 
tactful, sympathetic, has a sense of humor, 
does not make promises; looks for the good 
and not for the bad; is true and trustful; 
same in school as out of school; practises 
the Golden Rule; does not use paint and 
powder; always has a cheery good morning 
when she enters the room; understands her 
pupils or tries to; is progressive and effi- 
cient; courteous always; and probably ten 
pupils sum up the whole matter when they 
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say that the ideal teacher “ must have com- 
mon sense.” 

I realize that these pupils have named 
almost all the virtues in the calendar, and 
yet, have they named any quality that the 
real teacher should not possess? Surely 
these are things that every teacher should 
be and do, because are they not the things 
we ask of our pupils? Should we ask of 
our pupils what we would not be or do our- 
selves? 

As teachers we do not always realize that 
our pupils are judging ‘us, nor that fre- 
quently, in their judgment, we come up 
lacking. Neither do we realize that the 
average boy or girl is a pretty good judge 
of human nature and will be more than apt 
to judge us correctly. They see us very 
much as we are and very soon discover 
whether our “are” is genuine or make-be- 
lieve, and will give us due credit for our 
efforts in either direction. 2 

“Be thou the true man thou dost seek” 
should be the teacher’s motto, changed per- 
haps to, Be thou the true man or woman 
thou wouldst have thy pupils be. If we 
would, what joy in teaching!—School and 
Home Education. 


FROM BISHOP SPALDING’S ESSAYS. 








SELECTED BY J. F. WILLIS. 





i thy communicate facts is easy; but the 
educator’s business is to create dispo- 
sitions, and this is difficult. His aim is not 
to make learning easy, but to accustom the 
pupil to labor, since nothing but a pupil’s 
own industry can develop his faculties, or 
give him strength and grasp of mind; and 
this, and not mere knowing, is the end of 
education. The main purpose of the teacher 
is to form habits of industry which shall 
not only assert themselves in the school- 
room, but also in the home; unless the 
young are trained to study at home, they 
will soon cease to study at all,—and this 
means degeneracy or ruin. The teacher 
who knows his business and is at the same 
time industrious and blameless can accom- 
plish incredible things, if he give himself 
wholly to his task. Like all true workers, 
he does the best he can for love of his work, 
as a mother devotes herself looking for no 
other reward than the character her life 
and her counsels shall form in the child. 
The real educator is an enthusiast,—not 
noisy or shallow, but deep and self-im- 
pelled: his ideal is that of human perfec- 
tion; he is in love with noble men and 
women, and he feels that it is a joy to be 
alive when one is permitted to labor to 
bring forth the divine image in himself and 
in others. 
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We, here in America, are the most 
prodigious example of success that history 
records. In little more than a century we 
have subdued a continent to the uses of 
civilized life; we have built cities, railways 
and telegraphs; we have invented all kinds 
of machines to do all kinds of work; we 
have established a school and newspaper 
in almost every hamlet; our wealth is in- 
calculable, and our population is counted 
by tens of millions :—yet, in spite of it all, 
we are a disappointment to ourselves and 
to the rest of the world, because we have 
failed in the supreme end of human life— 
the making man himself wiser, nobler, di- 
viner. We have uttered no truths which 
have illumined the nations; we have had 
no prophet, no poet, no philosopher, no 
saint, no supreme man in any art or science; 
we have trusted to matter as the most real 
thing; we have lived on the surface amid 
shows, and our souls have not drunk of the 
deep, infinite source of life; our religion 
and our education are cherished for the 
practical ends which they serve,—for the 
support they give our political institutions ; 
the people have become less disinterested, 
less high-minded, less really intelligent,— 
and it is rare to find one among their 
leaders who is distinguished either by 
strength and culture of mind, or by purity 
and integrity of character. Are we des- 
tined also to become the most prodigious 
example of failure recorded by history? 

It requires more ability and courage to 
think right than to act well. 

The love of genuine poetry is still the 
finest educational influence. 

The naked truth is a mistaken phrase; 
truth to be known must be clothed. 

Wise men are indulgent, for they know 
men are weak, rather than perverse. 

Encyclopaedias are not the books wise 
students choose for self-culture. 

Literature (poetry above all) has greater 
educational value than science. 

Great thoughts are so rare, that one is 
enough to make its author famous. 

The original sinner more readily finds par- 
don than the original thinker. 

If material ends are what we yearn for, 
we are no better than barbarians. 

The end of reading (as of everything 
else we do) should be self-improvement. 

Judge a school, not by those it helps, but 
by those it fails to improve. 

Though you think all the world’s a stage, 
learn to act well your part. 

Education which does not promote con- 
duct bears within it a moral taint. 

It takes time and pains to learn to do 
what it is most profitable to do. 

The spirit and love of dogmatism char- 
acterizes the imperfectly educated. 
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Live thy religion; then, shalt thou not 
need to argue or dispute about it. 

We begin with studying how to learn, 
and end with learning how to study. 

Principle is more than knowledge; a lov- 
ing heart is better than much gold. 

If to be just like others is your aim, you 
are predestined to be inferior. 

To do our work well, we must believe in 
the worth of the work we are to do. 

Our self-respect is largely due to the love 
we get in childhood and youth. 

In the best poetry is found the richest 
expression of the deepest thought. 

Journal of Education. 





PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND POL- 
ICY OF SUPERINTENDENT. 





DEAN CLOYD, DES MOINES COLLEGE, 





| most vital factor determining the 

success of a superintendent of schools 
is ethical. It matters not how well he may 
be educated or how many years of experi- 
ence he may have had, if his relationship 
with people is not proper his term of ad- 
ministration will be stormy and short lived. 
Naturally, every superintendent should de- 
sire the kind of success that brings happi- 
ness to him and to those with whom he is 
associated, and also a prospect of continu- 
ance in service. The thought that this ar- 
ticle emphasizes is that one must be liked 
in order to be happy and to be retained in 
service. 

A superintendent should in no way what- 
ever assume the responsibility for the work 
and life of his predecessor. Neither should 
he criticize, him adversely. In other words, 
he should be silent regarding the work of 
those who have gone before him. By this 
attitude, he accepts the responsibility of the 
position for the future without any em- 
barrassment from the past, thus avoiding 
needless complications. 

The Board of Education is a business 
organization with its president, secretary, 
and committees. The superintendent’s re- 
lation to the Board should be through these 
officials. His relationship to each member 
should be friendly and business-like, but 
without personal confidences, except of the 
kind that could be extended to each and 
every member. As the professional ad- 
visor, he should meet with each committee 
and with the Board as a whole. He should 
make no promise binding his Board, nor 
should he announce ahead of their action 
any possible decision of the Board, nor 
should he announce ahead of their action 
any possible decision of the Board, nor 
should he criticise the action of the Board 
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after it has been formally taken. This 
should be the relationship of the superin- 
— to the Board where peace is to pre- 
vail. 

The superintendent’s relation to the 
teachers should be first of all that of a 
friend. Their work and his are one. He 
should realize that the teachers constitute 
one body whose sole function it is to serve 
the entire community with a oneness of pur- 
pose. A kindly, sympathetic, charitable, 
helpful spirit on the part of the superin- 
tendent will do more than anything else to 
bind together the teachers for team work 
in community life. Teachers very quickly 
catch the spirit of the superintendent if it 
is the kind of which they approve. “ Cour- 
tesy,” in the truest sense, is the name of this 
spirit. It is the first avenue of approach to 
an efficient administration. This spirit will 
keep the superintendent from criticising one 
teacher to another or to the public. Above 
all things the superintendent should win the 
good will and confidence of his teachers, 
if he expects cooperation from them. 

The superintendent should bear in mind 
that he is the superintendent of the educa- 
tional work of the entire community. A 
partisan relationship of any kind will even- 
tually disrupt his work and close his ad- 
ministration. One principle only should 
guide him in his community work, and that 
is “ Whatever is to the best interest of all 
concerned, that will I do.” The superin- 
tendent, however, as an individual, is en- 
titled to his own personal views regarding 
church, political party, and social life, in so 
far as they are based upon his highest intel- 
ligence. But, he should remember that con- 
victions do not have to be expressed, and, 
in most cases should not be expressed, at 
least where expression would lead to a divi- 
sion rather than unity in his community. 

The work within the schoolroom is but a 
small part of the duties of the present-day 
superintendent of schools. Every organi- 
zation and institution of the community has 
a claim upon him. The work of the school- 
room is to fit the pupils for the daily life 
in the many institutions and organizations 
of society. The superintendent must know 
these varied interests of life so that he may 
lead in the preparation of the boys and 
girls for this bigger and more diversified 
life. In many of these organizations he 
can be merely a member, or possibly only 
an interested and intelligent observer, while 
in others he can be a leader. He should 
never be isolated from them and unin- 
formed of their work. 

As a leader in a community the superin- 
tendent of schools should be an idealist, 
that is, he should believe in the best that 
is possible of realization in conduct and 
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character. The very nature of his work as. 
an educator calls for this belief in some- 
thing that is better than what has been 
realized, and it likewise commits him to a 
constant endeavor to realize this ideal. 
Therefore, in his own practices he should 
be consistent with the highest ideals of his 
eer and of the civilization of his 
lay. 

“Progress” must be the watchword of 
the man at the head of a school system— 
the life of each child as well as that of the 
community as a whole is onward and up- 
ward. The superintendent must carry the 
banner and lead the procession. This 
means that the superintendent must be a 
progressive student and one who can in- 
spire the same spirit within teachers, stu- 
dents, and other members of the commu- 
nity. The superintendent’s education is 
never “ finished.” 

Never has there been so strong a craft 
spirit in education as exists today. School 
men have won for themselves a profession 
—a craft of their own. Educators are 
leading to-day in a truer sense and on a 
higher plane than they have ever before led 
in the up-building of society. This new 
condition necessitates on the part of the 
superintendent of schools a close and whole- 
some relationship with neighboring school 
men and with educational associations of 
the state and nation. As a member of his 
craft, he must both receive and give in or- 
der to keep abreast of the times. 

In conclusion, as stated at the opening of 
this article, the life and work of the super- 
intendent of schools who would be success- 
ful in the highest sense, is strictly ethical, 
and is controlled by a common-sense. busi- 
ness policy—Midland Schools. 


‘in 
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| eae ee WATSON pushed the coffee 
from him fretfully. “This coffee is 
burned again, Alice,” he said to his sister. 
“Tt isn’t fit for a heathen to drink. It does 
seem to me that you and Laura between 
ou— ” 
7 Alice looked across the table and observed 
the strained lines in her sister-in-law’s pale 
face. 

“TIT am sorry, Frank,” she said, “but 
Laura is hardly fit to leave her bed. We 
have both been so busy with mother—” 

“The very worst attack I have had since 
your father died,” came a querulous voice 
from the sitting room. “No one can pos- 
sibly know what I suffer.” 

“ Never mind, mother,” said Frank cheer- 
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ily. Then he turned to Alice again, and 
said in a gentler voice than he had used 
before: 

“What about the examination to-day, 
Allie?” 

The brave light in the girl’s eyes: wav- 
ered. She lowered her voice a little that 
her mother should not hear. 

“You don’t know how I dread it, Frank. 
I know that I am capable enough, or I 
should not have applied for the school. But 
I’m so horribly frightened. I feel sure that 
I shall forget all I know, and with Mr. 
Haskell’s eyes on me—” 

She laughed—a miserable little pretense 
of a laugh that had no mirth in it. 

“Well, Haskell wouldn’t mind seeing you 
fail—that’s right enough,” said her brother 
as he rose from the breakfast table. “ Look 
out for your spelling, Allie; it’s your weak 

oint.” 

A little later, when Alice took some hot 
milk to her mother, Mrs. Watson looked up 
and asked, “ What was Frank saying about 
your weak point? I don’t think you have 
any weak points, Allie. You’re too much 
like your father. If you were weaker, may- 
be you would feel for me more.” 

“Why, mother, I’m just as sorry as I 
can be; I do wish that I could bear some 
of your pain for you.” 

But the invalid turned her face away. 

“Now, mother,” said the young girl de- 
cidedly, “I am sure that you are fretting 
about the examination. Nothing else would 
have brought on your nervous headache, 
and you were doing so well yesterday. I 
dare say I shall pass with flying colors. 
It’s only natural that we should both be 
nervous.” 

“Haskell has been our enemy ever since 
your father defeated him in that lawsuit!” 
Mrs. Watson exclaimed. “And he has a 
niece who has applied for the same school 
that promised you the place if you were 
able to pass.” 

“T don’t like Mr. Haskell, mother, I ad- 
mit; but after all we may have been unjust 
to him. It was only natural that he should 
feel some resentment over the lawsuit when 
he had spent so much money on it. And 
even if he wished, he couldn’t lessen my 
chances of getting the position. The exam- 
ination papers are sent out by the state su- 
perintendent, and Mr. Haskell has nothing 
to do with that part of it.” 

“You know what Cora said,” the in- 
valid responded petulantly. “If his niece 
has had a copy of the questions all the 
week— ” 

“ Mother, you don’t know Mollie Haskell, 
or you wouldn’t even dream that that could 
be true. She is one of the sweetest—” 

Mrs. Watson raised herself on the pillow. 
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“Remember, Alice,” she said sternly, “on 
this point I am firm: As long as I live there 
shall be no intimacy between our family 
and Jonas Haskell. You won’t have to 
wait long.” 

She ended her words with the unfailing 
burst of tears that was a part of her phys- 
ical condition. 

“Dear mother, don’t cry so, dear! I am 
sure I shall pass all right, and even if I 
don’t there is the later examination in the 
fall. I couldn’t possibly fail the second 
time. I’m going to darken the room and 
bathe your head with something pleasant. 
When you are quite asleep I'll slip away.” 

The minutes passed while Alice patiently 
bathed her mother’s head, but it was a long 
time before she felt sure that the invalid 
was asleep—so long a time, in fact, that she 
had only a moment in which to put the fin- 
ishing touches to her toilet, and no time at 
all to steal a last precious look at her list of 
hard words. 

As she passed out at the gate a young girl 
across the street bowed and smiled brightly. 
A sudden constraint fell upon Alice. 

“Tt is too bad that mother clings to her 
dislikes so,” she said to herself sadly. “I 
wish that I dared tell her what father said 
on his deathbed: that, though the law was 
on his side, the right of the case was with 
Mr. Haskell. If father had lived I am 
sure that the case would have been com- 
promised. I would rather have Mollie for 
a friend than any girl I know—and yet I 
can’t even treat her decently.” 

A little later Alice sat with flushed, 
anxious face in the schoolroom waiting for 
the ordeal to begin. There were nine girls 
to be examined. After a moment, Jonas 
Haskell, the superintendent, rose from his 
desk and passing Alice with an awkward in- 
clination of the head, spoke to his niece, 
who was sitting near the door. As he 
passed Alice’s desk, one of the papers that 
he held fell unnoticed to the floor. 

Alice picked it up and had risen to return 
it, when a comment from Haskell reached 
her. 

“Sullen and unreliable,” and then some- 
thing else, followed by, “Just like her 
father.” 

Alice crumpled the paper between her 
fingers and sank back in her seat. “He'll 
wait long enough for a favor from me,” 
she said shortly. She was nervous and 
overwrought. The morning was warm and 
her mind was distracted with the thought of 
her sick mother at home. At last Mr. Has- 
kell distributed the examination papers. 

“T wish to repeat,” he said, when he had 
returned to his desk, “that the papers must 


be finished by four o’clock. I hope that 
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you have brought your lunch with you as 
I requested.” 

The rustling of papers filled the quiet 
room, as the girls began eagerly to study 
the questions. Alice, who sat alone in her 
quiet corner, saw quickly that except in 
mathematics the examination was unusually 
hard. She dared not think of the words 
to be spelled. 

The minutes passed swiftly enough. A 
quick glance at Mollie Haskell showed Alice 
that she had evidently come upon a knotty 
problem. Her face was flushed and she 
was biting her lips nervously. Alice had 
finished her first paper when, turning to 
put it aside, she noticed the one that Mr. 
Haskell had dropped. She looked at him 
again. He had evidently noticed his niece’s 
distress, for he was looking at her with a 
worried expression on his face. 

Alice opened the crumpled paper and 
smoothed it out on her desk. It contained 
a solution of every mathematical problem, 
a correct answer to every question, and a 
list of the words to be spelled, together 
with a careful exposition of every difficult 
element in the whole examination! 

As Alice realized the significance of the 
paper before her, she caught her breath 
sharply, and a hot color mounted to her 
cheeks. A glance about her showed that 
her slight excitement had passed unnoticed. 
Jonas Haskell was still nervously watching 
his niece, and the girls were all busy with 
their own anxieties. A hasty comparison 
of one or two of her answers with the key 
before her showed her that she had already 
made some mistakes that might cause her to 
lose the first-grade certificate. Without 
realizing what she was doing, she read the 
answers to some other questions that had 
been puzzling her. Then she leaned back 
and tried to collect her thoughts. 

The temptation was almost irresistible. 
If it were only herself—but there was her 
mother! If she lost the cértificate now, it 
would almost break her mother’s heart. 
And she must consider her mother. Was it 
right to make her unhappy and spoil her 
summer when she might never have an- 
other? 

Slowly the minutes passed. Once Alice 
decided to hand in her unfinished papers 
and the answers that had come into her 
possession. But when she thought that it 
was Jonas Haskell to whom she would have 
to confess,—Jonas Haskell, who had said 
that she was “sullen and unreliable” and 
“just like her father,’—she did not have 
the courage to do it. 

Then she decided to go on with her work 
just as if she had never seen the wretched 
paper. But in a short while she found that 
that was impossible. The correct answers 
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as she had seen them on the key paper were 
constantly before her mind. She could not 
hand in a single honest paper ! 

Mechanically she went on with her work. 
She felt ill and faint; she had kept the 
paper so long now that she could not pos- 
sibly explain. 

Presently some one passed outside the 
window, humming a tune. She did not 
know what the tune was, but she remem- 
bered very well that Laura had been play- 
ing it that day on the piano—the day that 
her father died. 

They had not thought him so very ill 
then; she had been sitting beside him while 
her mother rested. 

“T have had lots of time to think since 
I have been lying here, Allie,” he had said 
wistfully. “ Haskell isn’t so bad, after all, 
if it weren’t for his temper; I wouldn’t have 
held out against him except for that. We 
were boys together and his mother died. 
It’s hard to retrace your way when you 
have taken a wrong step, Allie; but if you 
don’t retrace it at once, by and by you'll 
find that you can’t.” 

And then he had grown worse. Alice 
found herself listening vaguely for the 
pause in the song when at the alarm Laura’s 
hand had crashed down on the piano keys. 

She rose quietly to her feet and, gather- 
ing up her papers, walked to the desk. 

“T can’t go on with the examination,” 
she said. “ Will you excuse me?” 

“Ts the examination too hard?” Jonas 
Haskell asked a little harshly. 

“JT have found it harder than I had ex- 
pected,” she said, paling: “but that is not 
all. I would rather not give an other 
reason.” 

Haskell did not answer. He only stared 
at her and waited. After a minute he 
asked, “Do you mean you'll try later—in 
the fall?” 

“No,” she said quietly, “I mean that 
my application for the Daleville school will 
withdrawn to-day—and that I shall not try 
for a certificate until next year. 

Haskell stared straight before him for a 
moment. “I think that you are making a 
mistake, Miss Watson,” he said more gently. 
“Tf possible you should make your reasons 
plain. You owe it to others as well as your- 
self.” 

Alice hesitated and then went on bravely: 
“T accidentally came into possession of this 
paper, which renders any further work on 
my part impossible.” She laid the paper 
before him. 

“T knew that I had lost it in the school- 
room,” Jonas Haskell said, “and I knew 
that some one had found it. I was waiting 
to see—but I didn’t think that your father’s 
daughter—” ; 
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“It is because I am my father’s 
daughter,” she broke in sharply, “that I 
returned it. I was tempted at first.” With 
flaming cheeks and head erect she left the 
room. 

Three days later Alice received a letter. 


Dear Miss Watson.’ The trustees of the 
Daleville school decline to accept the with- 
drawal of your name. In view of your 
mother’s illness and other circumstances aris- 
ing later, and redounding greatly to your 
credit, I have acceded to their request to grant 
you another opportunity to: pass the examina- 
tion at such time in the future as you may 
prefer. 

Yours truly, 
Jonas HASKELL. 


And that is how Alice Watson came to 
teach the Daleville school, for, much to 
her mother’s delight, she passed the exam- 
ination easily—Youth’s Companion. 


— 
~<>- 


TEACH BOYS TO WORK. 





HE boy who is allowed to reach twelve 
years of age without doing a bit of 
honest work other than mere school work, 
won’t as a rule do much good in life. A 
mother cannot begin too early in teaching 
the lesson that work is one of the chief ends 
of life, yet countless mothers are shocked 
at the thought of it. These mothers are 
bringing up their boys in idle and lazy 
habits, and undoubtedly such training tells 
in after life. 

It may be asked: What does one mean by 
work? Anything that calls forth muscular 
application, coupled with a trifle of mental 
effort—knife cleaning, or spoon cleaning, or 
boot blacking, and a hundred other small 
things. I have actually seen a delicate, 
tired-looking mother remove the boots from 
the feet of a burly, healthy, strong twelve- 
year-old boy who had just come in after 
romping about in the mud. After remov- 
ing the boots she carefully scraped the mud 
off, wiped the leather with a cloth, and set 
aside to dry before she polished them. 
Meantime the boy played on the floor with 
half-a-dozen marbles! That mother was 
teaching a very bad lesson in more ways 
than one. She was teaching the boy to be 
lazy and idle; she was training him to lean 
on others rather than depend on himself; 
and she was killing his respect for woman- 
kind by allowing him to understand that all 
the dirty work of a home should fall on a 
woman’s shoulders. 

It may be asked: What sort of strong boy 
will stand by and see all this happen without 
offering to lend a hand? If you ask that 
you do not know boys. A boy will natu- 
rally shirk work if permitted to do so; very 
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few boys of their own initiative will go 
to work unless they are set to it. The de- 
sire and inclination to work are not born; 
they have to be taught, just as is the A B 
C. I take it that the successful men of the 
world are those whose mothers taught them 
how to work, and the failures in life are 
those whose mothers blacked their boots for 
them as children. 

Teach a boy that to work hard should 
be his greatest object. You thus prepare 
him for the battle of life, and send him out 
into the world well armed to join that fray 
in som the weaker invariably go to the 
wall, 

It is not harsh to set a boy to perform 
little tasks after school hours—not too many 
of them, nor yet too hard ones, but enough 
to let him understand that he must fill 
useful places in the world, and his own ex- 
ertions to do all he can to further the hap- 
piness and comfort of those around him. 
Make him carry coal or wood, to work for 
an hour in the garden—never let him be 
actually idle, for thus you create the loafer. 
Don’t imagine you will kill your precious 
ones—boys can stand a lot of that form of 
killing. 





FROM LANCASTER TO GARY. 





BY C, L. ROBBINS. 





“F’ HE great trouble with Experience as a 

teacher is the fact that it requires a 
very capable pupil to get the real meaning 
of the lessons that are taught in her school. 
Similarly, the great difficulty in the use of 
history as a “lamp to guide our steps” is 
the danger that those features of the past 
which are really significant for the present 
and the future may be overlooked or mis- 
interpreted. But, in spite of all this, the 
temptation to make a study of the monitorial 
or Lancasterian mutual instruction schools 
for the sake of the light which such an in- 
vestigation will throw upon the present 
school situation is irresistible. 

Between the Lancasterian system and the 
Gary plan there are several striking simi- 
larities, some extrinsic and accidental, 
others intrinsic and fundamental. 

In the first place it is very interesting to 
discover that each has a controversy to 
thank for most of its advertising. And in 
the success of any movement, advertising is 
an essential element. Just as pedagogical 
circles are now stirred by the rival claims 
of the Wirt and Ettinger factions, England 
about a hundred years ago was wrought up 
over the strife between adherents of Bell 
and those of Lancaster. The chief value 
of these unseemly squabbles lies in their 
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power to attract attention, presumably / metic, could enter such groups as were do- 


through their appeal to the primitive fight- 
ing instinct ! 

Another extrinsic resemblance is in the 
relative cheapness of the systems—their ap- 
peal to the desire to get something for noth- 
ing. While Superintendent Wirt did not 
devise his plan as a means of economizing, 
the possibility of saving money in admin- 
istering the schools of New York City 
seems to be a very potent factor in the 
strong appeal which his system makes to 
our municipal authorities. Lancaster was 
compelled to invent his scheme for moni- 
torial instruction for the compelling reason 
that he could not afford to pay for enough 
teachers to instruct the number of pupils 
that he had in his school. This invention 
of his (not new, it is true) made it possible 
for him to solve the problem of no-time-at- 
all for thousands of children who were not 
reached by the schools then in existence, 
just as the Gary plan promises to solve the 
part-time problem for New York City. 

I am almost afraid to mention the fact 
for fear some of our modern money-savers 
will demand the restoration of the moni- 
torial system; but Lancaster was able to 
conduct a school at a cost of seven shillings 
per pupil for twelve months’ instruction! 
And in New York City in the schools of 
the Public School Society (which used the 
Lancasterian plan), the annual cost of in- 
struction per pupil ranged from $1.37 in 
1822 to $5.83 in 1852, seldom exceeding $5. 

Like the Gary plan, the Lancasterian 
scheme, after it was fully developed, de- 
manded a special type of school construc- 
tion and equipment. When Lancaster first 
tried his system, any large room would 
serve his purpose; but in the process of evo- 
lution, the monitorial scheme came to re- 
quire a chain of small recitation rooms sur- 
rounding the “auditorium.” Rows of 
benches, a sloping floor, sand tables for 
writing, slates, and. wall charts completed 
the equipment. No cloak rooms nor lockers 
were required; but a novel device was 
evolved for keeping hats from interfering 
with the routine of school work. A string 
around the neck of the pupil was fastened 
to his hat, which, at a given signal, he tossed 
behind his back, thus making himself an 
animated hall tree. 

The most important improvement made 
by Lancaster was a flexible system of grad- 
ing with which he replaced the old system 
of individual instruction, which needed 
little or no grading. Under his system, as 
under that of Superintendent Wirt, it was 
possible for the pupil to vary his program 
according to his needs. Without interfer- 
ing with the running of the system a pupil, 
advanced in reading but backward in arith- 





ing the work which was suited to his capac- 
ity—in surprising contrast with the work- 
ing of the present system which promotes 
a child in all subjects or in none. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between 
the two systems which we are considering 
is in the idea of discipline. The teacher in 
a Lancasterian school, with a hundred, two 
hundred, or five hundred pupils (Lancaster 
himself actually conducted a school of a 
thousand), could keep his machine running 
only after he had established the order that 
comes through military discipline. This is 
the system and the spirit generally character- 
istic of New York schools from the days of 
the monitorial plan to the present. In con- 
trast with this stands Superintendent Wirt’s 
idea of freedom, a description of the work- 
ing of which is hardly necessary. The 
monitorial idea, the usual American and 
European idea, deals with children in the 
mass; the ideal of Mr. Wirt, as of many 
other modern educators, is to individualize 
rather than to herd, although the audi- 
torium period seems to contradict this state- 
ment. In either case, however, more de- 
pends upon the teacher than upon the sys- 
tem. 

And now to leave the solid ground of fact 
for the sands of prophecy! 

The principle by which we must be guided 
is this: If certain effects came from the edu- 
cational agitation and achievements of the 
Lancasterian movement, we may, while 
making due allowance for changed condi- 
tions but remembering the general uni- 
formity of human nature, expect somewhat 
similar results from the work of those en- 
thusiasts who have brought the Gary plan 
to our attention. 

Weak as the monitorial system was, it 
led to better school management and disci- 
pline; but, as critics have often pointed out, 
the result has been too much attention to 
routine, too much emphasis upon mere ma- 
chinery. Whether the scheme of Super- 
intendent Wirt succeeds or fails, it must 
have a beneficial effect in counteracting 
this evil tendency through the increased at- 
tention which will be given to the idea of 
freedom. Perhaps our teachers will attain 
the Aristotelian golden mean between the 
extremes of a type of discipline which is too 
machine-like and that which seems to many 
to border on anarchy. 

Astounding as it may seem, we may ven- 
ture to prophesy that as the cheap Lancas- 
terian schools led to the expending of 
largely increased amounts of money for 
schools, the promised benefits of Mr. Wirt’s 
plan will also lead to increasing expenditure, 
regardless of the desire to use the system to 
save money. What the monitorial schools 
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left undone led to an irresistible demand 
for better schools. The ideal of an en- 
riched school life, embracing work, study, 
and play, will in a positive way accom- 
plish the kind of result which the Lancas- 
terian system brought about in a negative 
way. The public will first desire, and then 
in the end convince itself that it must and 
can pay. 

If the Gary plan is adopted and succeeds 
in bestowing the promised blessings, it will 
lead to a continual improvement in the 
quality of the teaching force. If it fails, 
it will call attention to the fact that, after 
all, the success of a school depends more 
upon the teacher than upon machinery, a 
result that will help us reach that desirable 
condition in which the majority of our 
teachers will be mature and well-trained. 

Finally, if the proposed plan fails to ac- 
complish all that its most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates expect and promise (and no scheme 
of human betterment ever achieved such 
success), it may possibly cause a temporary 
loss of faith in pedagogical panaceas—not 
a permanent scepticism—and bring about 
a reasonable attitude of mind toward the 
possibilities of any scheme of education; 
it may even help dispel the belief that the 
school can remedy all the defects of native 
endowment, family life, political organiza- 
tion, and industrial conditions—New York 
Times. 
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PERSIA BADLY-GOVERNED LAND 








T° Persia falls the lot of being one of 
the worst-governed countries in the 
family of nations. “A king,” says Sadi, 
“must be just, that they (the people) may 
resort to him, and merciful, that they may 
sit secure under the shadow of his great- 
ness.” But the Kajars are neither just nor 
merciful, nor do they possess kingly quali- 
ties. 

The Persians have been under a typically 
Oriental form of government for centuries. 
The average man takes no interest in his 
government. If you meet a Persian on the 
street and ask him, “ What is the name of 
your king?” he will answer, “The king’s 
name is sacred and the common people are 
not supposed to know it, but ask the priest 
of the village, and he will tell you.” I 
venture to say that less than half of the 
subjects know the name of their sovereign. 
They only know enough to obey “ Shah-in- 
Shah,” “the king of kings.” 

The government has never done anything 
that would make the inhabitants of Persia 
happy. Not a single mine or factory in 
Persia is operated, not a single hospital or 
public school is established by the govern- 
ment. In a country twice as large as the 
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German Empire, there are only twenty-five 
miles of railroad, and these are owned and 
operated by a Belgian corporation. 
Through the whole of Persia no modern 
agricultural implements are to be found. 
From the sowing of the seed to the thresh- 
ing of the wheat, and from the weaving of 
a rug to the finishing of a packsaddle, all 
the labor is performed by the hands of the 
weary peasant.—Review of Reviews. 
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SEARCHERS OF THE SKIES. 








T IS natural, with two such observatories 
as the Sproul and the Flower founda- 
tions within easy radius of Philadelphia, 
that the nineteenth meeting of the Ameri- 
can Astronomical Society at Swarthmore 
College assumes an importance, for the East 
at least, warranted by the local work and 
the local opportunities given those who are 
searchers of the skies. While the spectac- 
ular in astronomy and physics attracts the 
public and scientific achievement is often 
estimated in the terms of actual hardships, 
as in the case of explorations, it is always 
interesting to recall that the most profound 
discoveries made in the domain of nature 
are those that are worked out in quiet little 
rooms looking through tubes at night or at 
the spectra of the sun in the day, or with 
pen and paper as servants of that most pre- 
cise of all the sciences, mathematical as- 
tronomy. The problems involved demand 
the greatest power of the human mind in 
concentration and in sheer abstract reason- 
ing. And the triumphs of the mind con- 
tinue, even though Aristarchus, in the third 
century B. C., had already worked out the 
Copernican theory of the solar system and 
had developed a formula for determining 
the distance of the sun from the earth in 
terms of the moon’s distance, only to have 
his system discarded, for false hypotheses, 
for seventeen centuries. 

It was indeed at the Flower observatory 
here, and not at the frozen North Pole it- 
self, that the fact that the pole wabbles in 
latitude about sixty miles in all was worked 
out; and if this seems to be a somewhat 
tame kind of thing to those who are jaded 
with the non-mathematical marvels of sci- 
ence, the study of the nebulae which will 
come up for discussion received its chief 
stimulus in 1914 when, at the Flagstaff ob- 
servatory in Arizona, Doctor Slipher dis- 
covered that the “nebula in the constella- 
tion Virgo was in rotation.” This at once 
clinched all that the photographic studies 
of these amazingly gorgeous objects that 
present the spiral form seen in line, side- 
wise or at right angles in all gradations had 
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suggested of great systems in making. 
Once the rotation of the nebulae is proved, 
then, according to the known laws of at- 
traction and gravitation and the tendency 
of spiral masses to form irregular world 
clots from the vast masses of the tenuous 
world stuff—mere diaphanous gases, cold 
and not hot, as Laplace thought was neces- 
sary as a starter—the evolution of a cen- 
tral sun and attendant planets becomes easy. 

For if Newcomb laid down the stellar 
and planetary mathematics for the entire 
nautical world, Harkness and Young of 
Princeton, and Langley, and the newer 
men, such as Hale and Pickering and Sli- 
pher, have accomplished marvels for solar 
and astro-physics, in which America has 
ever been pre-eminent. It can be truly said, 
therefore, in answer to the questions in 
Job, that the men who are gathering here 
have weighed the universe, ticked off its 
constituents and determined its motions. 
They can truly say “yes” to the posers of 
the Hebrew drama, “Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth 
Mazzaroth in his season? or canst thou 
guide Arcturus with his sons? Knowest 
thou the ordinances of heaven? Canst thou 
set the dominion thereof in the earth?” 
And yet, as each veil of mystery is removed 
to the trillionth degree, the ultimate causa- 
‘tion retires ever backward into those reces- 
ses that neither light-years nor any other 
forms of measurement have plumbed. Na- 
ture may not abhor a vacuum, but she is 
chary of yielding all her secrets, even to 
the most profound and able of observers. 
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WHY ALCOHOL IS A MENACE. 





“The drinking of intoxicating beverages 
is a threat not only to the man who drinks, 
but to society at large, and thus, without 
interfering with the fundamental rights of 
the individual or restricting a proper rei 
sonal liberty, the state may say ‘ Thou shalt 
not drink!’ 

So says Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former 
head of the U. S. pure food department, in 
the May number of Good Housekeeping 
magazine. The article continues: 

“There are at present 19 dry states, and 
taxable, distilled liquors have fallen off 14,- 
771,427 gallons in a year, while the produc- 
tion of beer and ale fell off a quarter of a 
million barrels. 

“Boys should be taught the truth about 
alcohol, and should cultivate total absti- 
nence as the only safe and proper way to 
avoid a catastrophe. ; 

“Today nearly all business men from 
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the farmer to the munition maker are ask- 
ing applicants for jobs whether they drink. 
Great railways like the Pennsylvania and 
other trunk lines refuse to employ anyone 
addicted to this habit in even the mildest 
degree, 

“The amount of revenue collected by a 
nation does not measure its efficiency, but 
the amount of revenue collected from fer- 
mented and distilled spirits does measure 
its inefficiency. 

“When it comes to the point of saving 
or destroying a nation, the advocates of 
the consumption of alcohol will be ranked 
among the Benedict Arnolds of the country 
and not among its patriots, 

“Tf the United States expects to stand as 
a great military power among the nations 
of the world, it will be necessary to enforce 
total abstinence among the commissioned 
officers of the army and navy. The soldier 
of the future will be a teetotaler, either by 
choice or compulsion. 

“Let your boy know the truth about these 
things. Appeal to his manhood and his 
pride. Ask him if he does not want to have 
a successful career, to be a leader in his 
class, to be an expert in his trade, to be head 
of his bank or business, whatever it may 
be. And then tell him, ‘If you have the 
alcohol habit, you can be none of these.’ 

“The public health service recently is- 
sued a leaflet drawing attention to the fact 
that pneumonia has gone ahead of tubercu- 
losis as an advance agent of death. Ten 
per cent. of the deaths in the United States 
are due to pneumonia, 20 per cent. in the 
winter. One of the most important reasons 
given in this report for the deadliness 
of this disease is the use of alcohol, which 
so weakens the resistance of even adult 
bodies as to render them particularly sensi- 
tive to the approach of pneumonia. 

“We have been aware for many years of 
the predisposing effects of alcohol to dis- 
eases of the liver, of its bad effects in tuber- 
culosis, and in general of the ravages of all 
kinds which it makes on the human body, 
but never before has such a striking warn- 
ing of new dangers been given. Coming 
from the highest medical source in the 
United States, it should not fail to attract 
attention. 

“The cause of total abstinence is march- 
ing slowly but surely to triumph. The 
enemy, at most, may spring a few mines 
and capture a few rods of trenches; he will 
never break the line. We are pressing on 
to a new era of humanity not inanity, su- 
pineness and inactivity, but an era of 
struggle, of progress and achievement. 
Having shaken off the shackles of inebriety, 
man steps forth as a giant armed with new 
strength and eager for new triumphs.” 








Charts are also shown showing the death 
rate in infancy of children of alcoholic par- 
ents and those of abstainers. Six out of 
7o was the toll in the abstainers’ families, 
and 30 out of 65 in families in which al- 
cohol was used. 





TALKING OF TEACHERS. 





WILLIAM H. PICK. 





EACHERS may be divided into two 
classes—those who talk too much and 
those who talk too little. The middle way 
seems hard, indeed, to hit. The talk of the 
teacher has three ends—to instruct, to en- 
courage, to reprove. An examination of 
the subject reveals its difficulties. 

The modern tendency in education is to 
emphasize practical work wherever it is 
possible. In mathematics, science, and 
geography the pupil is set to find out facts 
by experimentation; he learns history by 
dramatic representation; he has his wood- 
work and his metal work shops. The 
teacher becomes the director and overseer 
of this activity, and here, it may be agreed, 
that much talking is out of place. But let 
not there be overmuch silence. The pupil 
must not be given a tool, for example, and 
be expected to discover for himself the cor- 
rect method of handling it without further 
instruction. If he be “the heir of all the 
ages” he has the right to demand that he 
shall be put into effective possession of his 
inheritance; and, in the case of a tool or a 
test-tube, or the multiplication table, the 
best way appears to be to tell him and to 
demonstrate to him the best known way of 
using the particular thing so that he does 
not set up bad habits or wrong methods, 
which will hereafter be difficult to eradi- 
cate. Then may be provided scope for the 
individual freedom. 

Let it not be forgotten, too, that some 
learn better by doing, others by seeing, 
others by hearing, and so on. The teacher 
with an average class before him must see 
to it that, as far as possible, he caters for all 
these types. He cannot afford to empha- 
size the “doing” and avoid the “speak- 
ing.” If he does one of his types suffers. 
When, perhaps, in some future, far-distant 
school, pupils are arranged in classes ac- 
cording to their types, one classroom will 
“buzz” continually with talk whilst the next 
will be a temple of silence. Moreover, a 
class has need of much repetition and, in 
certain lessons, this repetition must be in 
the nature of talk from the teacher. The 
facts presented to the class have to be rep- 
resented clad in this guise and then in that. 
Questioning must proceed apace. The im- 
portant facts need much “connective tis- 
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sue” between them. It may, indeed, be a 
virtue of the life pedagogic to talk a little 
too much rather than too little. 

However much doubt there may be con- 
cerning the proportion of teacher’s talk in 
instruction, safer ground is gained when 
the second function of talk is examined. 
Can pupils be encouraged over much, and 
is there any better method of encourage- 
ment than that of the spoken word? The 
doctor well knows the value of encouraging 
chatter in his treatment of childish illnesses, 
and teachers, too, may learn the value of 
chaff from him, Chaff is the lubricant of 
life, easing much friction, soothing much 
hostility, helping many stumbling feet up 
the steep ascent of the Hill Difficulty. 
There can hardly be too much chaff. Chaff 
means sympathy, and sympathy is appre- 
ciated both by young and old. And sym- 
pathy means affection for the teacher, 
which makes inevitably for earnestness in 
the work. 

Words, too, are for exhortation and for 
reproof, and here the teacher must not be 
too sparing. The average boy likes a 
“straight” talk. He feels then that he is 
being accounted worthy of confidences and 
in most cases he willingly responds. Have 
not Arnold’s boys testified that, forgetting 
all else, they never forgot those talks 
straight from the shoulder and aglow with 
a fiery enthusiasm, which came from the 
pulpit in Rugby Chapel? Keatinge has it 
that the direct introduction of an idea into 
the mind sets up a reaction. There is pro- 
duced a “contrariant idea”; the boy at 
once transcribes “thou shalt” into “thou 
shalt not.” Teachers are told to allow the 
idea to glide into the pupil mind, but, al- 
though this may be very sound advice with 
regard to the ordinary facts presented in a 
lesson on an ordinary school subject, this 
method lacks that driving power so neces- 
sary for the due impressing of those other 
ideas, in many cases so vital to morality 
and to character formation, about which 
schoolmasters feel so strongly. Here, in- 
deed, speech is golden, and silence but a 
cowardice and a crime. 

But not too much must the teacher talk 
of these things. He must beware of set- 
ting up boredom; he must beware of the 
traditional concomitant of familiarity. He 
must await his moment; he should never 
force it. The opportunity will come, and 
then his talk may come filled with righteous 
indignation, against which there can be no 
standing. And if his indignation be feigned, 
that is so easily detected. 

To instruct, to encourage, to exhort, to 
reprove—are not these weighty issues de- 
pending on the teacher’s words? Someone 
has said that a schoolmaster is one who, 
standing in front of a class, says: “ Do you 
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not see what I am showing you?” But is 
he not one who is for ever saying: “Do 
you not hear what I am saying?” So 
much depends on that. The career of 
many a man has been opened for him by 
reason of a brilliant lesson heard in youth. 
The life of many a man has been made or 
marred by words heard from a schoolmas- 
ter’s lips. And who can measure the po- 
tential influence of a young life? 

“Teachers,” says Prof. Adams, “may be 
divided into two classes—those who talk 
too much and those who talk too little.” 
Within that statement seems wrapped up 
most of a schoolmaster’s philosophy—his 
dreams and his visions, his hopes and his 
fears, his failures and his successes. 

One game which is a valuable aid in the 
teaching of reading consists in the spread- 
ing out on a large table of a great variety 
of toys. Each toy has a corresponding 
card on which its name was written, and 
the cards were folded and placed in a bas- 
ket. Every child who could read a little 
took turns in drawing a card, unfolded it, 
taking it to his chair, and, after reading it, 
folded it up again, and then went to the 
table and pronounced clearly the name of a 
toy, presenting the card to the teacher for 
verification. If he pronounced the word 
clearly, and indicated the correct object, he 
was allowed to take the toy and play with 
it. When all had had a turn the first child 
called drew a card from another basket, 
which contained the name of one of the 
smaller children who as yet could not read, 
and therefore could not fetch a toy. The 
child who read the name then offered to the 
little one in a gracious and polite manner 
the toy with which he had been playing. 
Children who do not spontaneously present 
themselves for these lessons are left undis- 
turbed. Little by little the children com- 
prehend that the phrases convey the thought, 
and that by writing thoughts can be trans- 
mitted by reading without any word being 
spoken aloud. When the teacher goes to 
write on the blackboard the children are 
all eagerness to understand what her mean- 
ing is without any words being spoken. 
One fascinating game practised in the 
schools consists of the writing by the 
teacher, on slips of paper, long sentences 
describing various actions which she wishes 
the children to perform. The children re- 
ceive the slips, and, taking them to their 
seats, read the instructions spontaneously 
amid deep silence. They are then asked 
if they understand and are then told to per- 
form the actions assigned to them by the 
papers. Immediately there is a great stir, 
but of a perfectly orderly nature, in the 
room, and every child actively engages in 
the duty required of him. They would play 





this game for hours and hours and become 
very proficient in reading by its help. Ele- 
mentary classes of the future will be 
happy if they can begin with children like 
these babies trained under the Montessori 
system—children who know how to read 
and write in an elementary way and who 
can take care of themselves and wait on 
themselves at table; who are familiar with 
good behavior and with courtesy, and who 
are disciplined, through liberty, to self-con- 
trol; who possess a perfect mastery of ar- 
ticulate language, for the control of defects 
of speech by an ordered system of exer- 
cises is a strong point of the method; and 
who are full of grace in all their move- 
ments. 

The teaching of numeration is included 
in the curriculum of the older children 
and taught by a series of delightful games, 
and, by the medium of the painted rods, 
even the dreaded “tables” have no terrors 
for the little Montessori children. Card- 
board money is also extensively used, and 
quite young children give correct change 
out of sums of money—a game which they 
appear greatly to enjoy. Figures from old 
calendars are used, mounted on slips of 
paper, folded, and then placed in a box. 
The children draw the slip just as they did 
in the “reading” games, and, after taking 
it to their seats, unfold the papers and read 
the numbers assigned to them. Then they 
walk across to the teacher’s table, where a 
group of small objects are placed, and, as 
they leave the slip of paper behind on their 
little table, they have to carry the number 
in their memory as they walk across the 
room. Each then selects the quantity of 
objects corresponding to the number he has 
drawn. This game involves a very real ef- 
fort of self-denial on the part of the chil- 
dren, for the natural impulse of a very 
young thing is to clutch as many objects as 
he can carry, and it is real discipline to 
them to content themselves with only so 
many objects as their number allows them 
to take—for instance, one child only taking 
two while his neighbor is collecting ten. 
The child who draws the zero number has, 
moreover, to sit still in his place while he 
sees the others taking freely of the objects, 
and it often happens, of course, that “zero” 
falls to a child who can count perfectly well 
and who would enjoy the exercise of reck- 
oning up his objects. The teacher counter- 
balances the natural disappointment by in- 
structing them on the difficulty of “ holding 
zero safe” and not letting him escape. 

In inquiring from the teachers at Court- 
field Gardens how the lessons were graded, 
I was told that, as far as possible, Mme. 
Montessori’s own experience was utilized. 
In the first stage of all the little ones are 
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taught the art of moving about quietly and 
moving their chairs and tables with as little 
disturbance to others as possible, the lacing 
and buttoning frames, and the solid cylin- 
drical insets and the tower of tubes being 
used for sensory exercises. Later they are 
taught balance by walking on tiptoe on a 
chalk line drawn on the floor, or on the 
balancing pole. The long stair and the 
broad stair teach control and the small mus- 
cular movements essential to their manipu- 
lation, the long stair giving the most diffi- 
culty. By this time the education of the 
attention has been commenced, and the tac- 
tile and chromatic sense may be attracted 
by means of the color games and the vari- 
ous tactile exercises, while the rhythmic 
sense is developed through dancing and 
rhythmic tunes. 

Next the plane geometric insets are 
handled, passing from these to the abstract 
lines of the geometric forms, and the prep- 
aration of the muscular sense for the art 
of writing is carried on simultaneously with 
the recognition of the abstract signs of 
which writing consists. The children are 
taught about the same time to perform little 
useful acts about the room, to handle ob- 
jects without breaking them, to put a room 
in order, and to set and clear the table for 
luncheon. It is a very pretty sight to watch 
the absorption of the tiny children as they 
spread the pretty cloths on their little tables 
and carrying their glasses and plates for 
their milk and cake to their respective places 
at table, waiting on each other and on the 
visitors with the greatest politeness, and 
conveying their own meal to its destination 
in the daintiest manner. It is rarely in- 
deed that any breakage occurs, so self-con- 
trolled are all the movements of even the 
smallest pupils, and, as they are never hur- 
ried or made nervous by repeated admoni- 
tions to “be careful,” they perform their 
pleasurable task with perfect satisfaction to 
themselves and to their smiling teacher. 

By this time they have learned to move 
objects without breaking or dropping them 
or without making any noise, they walk 
with perfect freedom and balance, and can 
control and direct every movement of their 
bodies. The sensory exercises follow their 
gradual course—free design and the use of 
colors in the drawing lessons, and the 
plane geometric insets and sandpaper alpha- 
bets to continue the instruction in writing. 
Composition of words with the movable al- 
phabet and the use of the long stair to teach 
counting follows on the previous work, and 
in arithmetic the children can place the cor- 
responding figures beside the number of 
red and blue sections in each rod of the 
“long stair.” In the last grade more com- 
plicated rhythmic exercises are carried on 
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and the use of water-colors and free draw- 
ing of plants and flowers is allowed. The 
composition of words and phrases by means 
of the movable alphabet leads on to actual 
reading, while the spontaneous writing of 
words and phrases has probably begun al- 
ready. 

To enter a Montessori classroom is to be 
struck by the happy absorption of the chil- 
dren, all from three to five or six years of 
age. The teacher moves about the room 
quietly, going to any child who calls her, 
supervising operations, so that any who 
need her care find her at once, while those 
who do not are not obtrusively reminded of 
her existence. It.s rarely that the “ silence 
lesson,” when the children are taught to be 
so absolutely quiet and immovable that they 
can hear their own name whispered from 
the door of the room—the child who can 
be the most quiet being the first to be called 
—has a wonderful influence in calming and 
resting the most nervous child. It is, in- 
deed, a wonderful sight when, the “ silence 
hour” being announced, every child strives 
to remain absolutely motionless and silent 
until the room becomes little by little as 
quiet as if no one is in it, and the children 
sit fascinated by that silence “as if it were 
some conquest of their own,” as Mme. Mon- 
tessori says, enjoying the sensation and the 
pleasure of the silence itself. They sit with 
their eyes closed until the soft voice of the 
teacher calls a name, when the one who is 
called lifts his head, rises silently, seeking 
not to move the chair, and walks to teacher 
who is standing waiting for him.—Educa- 
tional Times. 
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IF WE COULD GO BACK. 





OW and then a man pauses to take 
account of stock and looks back rue- 
fully over the course of his life to note the 
many places where he made the wrong turn 
or was shoved off the track by adverse cir- 
cumstances. He says to himself, believing 
what he says, that if he could retrace his 
steps and take a fresh start, knowing what 
he knows now, he would not make such a 
mess of things again. He can put his 
finger down on the very spot in the map of 
his life where he went wrong. There was 
a blurred place on the trail, where there 
was no trace of the footprint of any who 
passed that way and no mark of the wood- 
man’s ax upon a tree. It was for him 
alone to choose the way to take, and in his 
haste and fever to arrive he chose wrong, 
and has wandered ever since. 

A man plays a game, or runs a race, or 
conducts a business, or marries a wife, or 
chooses a friend, or elects a calling, or 
forms a habit—and by and by the convic- 
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tion is borne in upon him, like a growth 
weighing on the brain, that he was in error. 
Now it is too late to retrieve. He must 
wear for the remainder of his days the 
millstone due to the wrong decision. What 
is he to do? He strangled his chance new- 
born. He exchanged his birthright for pot- 
tage. It is of no avail to plead that he had 
bad advisers, that he was misled, that he 
was the tool of environment, that a base 
heredity rose up to claim him and a latent 
taint in the blood broke out and wrought an 
irreparable mischief. The past is there, 
and its legend is deeply graven on his brow 
or seared by the brand of the iron that has 
entered into his soul. Can he go back? 
The years and the closed doors and the fin- 
ished chapters tell him no. 

But the forward look and the futurity 
provide him with a better way to take. 
When Mrs. Peterkin, in the story, had 
spoiled her cup of coffee by putting salt in 
it and was trying to redeem the error by 
the neutralizing action of all sorts of chem- 
icals, the lady from Philadelphia suggested 
that she make a fresh cup. Seeing that 
you can’t go back, why not make a fresh 
start exactly where you are? Decision has 
a miraculous way of finding a standpoint of 
rock in the middle of a quicksand. Would 
it be all gain, and nothing to lose, if you 
could go the whole path back to the begin- 
ning? You might have done even worse. 
These coroner’s inquests of morbid intro- 
spection, these lachrymose chants of the 
might-have-been are generally a vain or 
even a pernicious form of entertainment. 
Of what avail is it to summon the neigh- 
bors and ask them to sit with us beside the 
unburied past? Remorse, with its big “ if,” 
is better left to that self-repetition of which 
other kinds of history are proverbially fond. 
Too much analysis often leads to paralysis. 


Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. 


It may be objected, when action is coun- 
Seled as a better thing than retrospect, that 
a certain troubling of the spirit now and 
then is the bounden duty of a man who does 
not live by bread alone. He surveys the 
way he came and the errors teach him: a 
failure may be more instructive, and in the 
lone run more profitable, than a victory. 
But if a man would dip repeatedly into the 
flood of memories, let him be sure that he 
can swim and hold his head above the 
waves so that he runs no risk of drowning 
there. To a man in the penitentiary “stone 
walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars 
a cage.” The one strong, inevitable jail 
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from which he cannot dig nor file nor bribe 
his way is his own memory. The Satan 
of Milton’s grand imagination could not 
leave his hell behind him when he went to 
earth, though he had the profound abyss of 
interstellar space wherein to shake himself 
free from the encumbrance. You may be 
thankful that you are here, that the time is 
now, and that you cannot go back to the 
place where you began. You may be nearer 
the celestial country than you know.— 
Ledger. 
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AFTER THE GREAT WAR. 








PEAKING offhand, it may seem that 
there is no wild clamor just now for 
more knowledge of the Hittites. By Hit- 
tites I do not refer to Ty Cobb, Tris 
Speaker, Joe Jackson and other leading ar- 
tists, but to that venerable folk whose dead 
empire was rediscovered by Archibald 
Henry Sayce. Nevertheless, I deemed it a 
privilege yesterday to talk with this greatest 
of England’s Oriental scholars—a man who 
can read the rock monuments of Euyuk 
as readily as an ordinary person can pe- 
ruse the columns of his morning paper. 
Having been over nearly all the rest of the 
world, this renowned Oxford Assyriologist 
came to Philadelphia, where he is the guest 
of Provost Smith of the University. Would 
you believe it? This war is going to be a 
great boon to the investigator in Mesopo- 
tamia. After the big guns and marching 
infantry have done their worst to the Turk, 
the scholar will step in and reap a harvest. 
“You know ”—but I didn’t, although sus- 
pecting it—‘the Turk has greatly inter- 
fered with all research work in Asia 
Minor,” remarked Doctor Sayce, who for- 
ty-five years ago gave the world an As- 
syrian grammar. “When England gets 
control of that country there will be a free 
and open field for the investigator.” Doc- 
tor Sayce spoke as one who had no doubts 
about what is going to befall the Turk. 
Indeed, he said it had all been agreed to. 
France is to have Palestine, which she 
greatly desires. Russia is to realize her 
dream of centuries and possess Constanti- 
nople. England’s portion of the Ottoman 
raiment is to be the great Euphrates and 
Tigris Valleys. “Our navy,” said this 
gentle old scholar, “needs the oil in that 
region.” And I reckon that when the 
British navy needs something like that it 
finds a way to get it. 

No American tourist who goes to Eng- 
land fails to visit Oxford. He would find 
there to-day a drearv place. “My own 
College of Queens,” said the man who 
started the great Hittite war a generation 
ago, “is now closed for the first summer in 
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the 547 years of its existence.” No stu- 
dents! All of them of whatever station are 
in the war in some capacity. Except for 
American Rhodes scholars and a few co- 
lonials, Oxford is virtually closed. “That 
was the thing that impressed me most of 
all when I came to Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia,” added this renowned delver 
after dead empires and resurrecter of for- 
gotten languages, “the great numbers of 
young men. At home there are no young 
men—none because they all went to the 
war. That is also true of France. We are 
outwardly nations of old people and little 
children.” 

It was pleasant to hear this authority on 
things Oriental speak in high praise of 
American museums. “ Your eastern cities,” 
he said, “are full of the finest treasures— 
indeed, we have to come here if we wish to 
see much of the best.” He ought to know 
because he has written a score of volumes 
on matters pertaining to the Old Testament 
races, languages and monuments. Doctor 
Sayce knew Earl Kitchener intimately and 
admired his ability very much. The rais- 
ing and organizing of an armv of five mil- 
lion men, as he put it, was a monument 
which no Englishman could ever fail to 
see. One other highly interesting thing 
was told me by this learned man of Ox- 
ford. Joffre, being the supreme comman- 
der of all Allied armies on all fronts, had 
given the word to Rumania when to enter 
the war. And Rumania had been waiting 
for Joffre’s order for months.—“ Girard” 
in Public Ledger. 
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SUMMER-TIME RELIGION. 








. oo first Sunday morning the three 
girls settled the question of church- 
going during their vacation. “I’m so busy 
with my choir work on Sundays at home, 
that I really need a rest now,’ Theodora 
Frane declared. “It’s the same with my 
Sunday-school class.” Mary Arkwright 
added. “ Well I don’t sing in the choir and 
I don’t teach a class,” said Esther Pyne, 
“but it doesn’t do me one bit of good to go 
to the kind of church there is here, and 
listen to the poor little theological students 
who come over to practice on us. I tried 
it once. It was all so crude—so trite. It is 
dreadful to think of people having nothing 
better.. It helps me more to go down on 
the rocks when the tide is coming in and 
read the Psalms.” 

So the girls decided the matter. And 
out on the kitchen steps the next Sun- 
day another girl decided the matter, 
too. She was not a summer boarder. 
She was working for Mrs. Littlefield in 
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order to earn money to pay her way at the 
normal school in the winter; and as she 
worked she was looking out on life with 
her keen young eyes and weighing and judg- 
ing many things. Always before on her 
“off Sunday ” she had put on a fresh shirt 


waist and her best skirt and gone to the’ 


little church, as she was in the habit of 
doing at home; but this Sunday, when the 
cracked bell rang, she was still sitting with 
her chin in her hands, her eyes sombre. 
“T’m not going,” she decided. “ Mother 
is old-fashioned; she doesn’t know. Those 
girls are the right sort, and they don’t go; 
they say there isn’t anything in it for them. 
Well, I guess there isn’t for me, either. 
When I get to the normal I’ll be too busy, 
anyway.” 

The sound of gay voices drifted to her 
on the soft summer air. A moment later 
three girls, trim and crisp and dainty, laden 
with books and pillows, crossed the garden 
on the way to the rocks. They all nodded 
to her brightly as they passed. “She’s a 
nice girl. I’d like to help her out some way 
if I could,” Mary remarked. “So would I; 
but you couldn’t. She’s too proud,” Theo- 
dora declared. Then the gay voices ran 
on to other things. It was a beautiful Sun- 
day, and they were having such a happy va- 
cation ! 
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INDIANA SCHOOL MANUAL. 


HE Educational News Bulletin, of In- 
diana, for September has in condensed 
form, much as follows, “ Pointers to the 
New Manual for Teachers” which has just 
been rewritten: 

General Suggestions.—The teacher should 
teach pupils how to study to better advan- 
tage. The three tests of every assignment 
are: Is it explicit? Is it discriminating? 
Is it adapted to the student’s time for prepa- 
ration and his present ability and needs? 
Reduce the number of daily recitations to 
the minimum. After the room has been 
warmed the foul air outlet and the fresh 
air intake should be kept open. The stove, 
the pipe, and the chimney should be kept 
clean in order that the draft may be good. 
Opening the slide below the fire makes the 
fire burn; opening a slide above the fire 
checks the fire. 

When the day’s work is done it is well 
to open doors and windows so that the 
room may be filled with fresh air for the 
next day. It is not enough that the out- 
buildings be put in good condition; they 
must be kept in good condition. To deter- 
mine whether there is sufficient window 
space or not, the teacher may calculate the 
number of square feet of floor surface by 
multiplying the length and breadth of the 
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room together, then find the total area of 
window surface in square feet and divide 
the former by the latter. If the quotient 
is five or less there is enough window sur- 
face, but if the quotient should prove to 
be seven or more there is not enough win- 
dow surface. The teacher should first of 
all clear out all the old rubbish that has 
accumulated in the way of advertising 
chromos and the like, should clean the walls 
thoroughly and then put up such decora- 
tions as may be available for the purpose. 

A very large percentage of the chil- 
dren in the state receive before they reach 
sixteen years of age, all the culture which 
they ever will receive in the schools. 

Plan the work very carefully. Remem- 
ber that your success depends largely upon 
your ability to get the pupils to do their 
own work. Don’t fall into the habit of 
doing all the talking for them. Get ac- 
quainted with the parents; secure their co- 
operation. Keep in touch with the mem- 
bers of the board. Study the pupils; learn 
to know their strength and their weak- 
nesses. Find out the cause of their weak- 
nesses. See to it that the work done has a 
bearing upon the pupil’s life interest. All 
general exercises should be planned as 
carefully as the other work of the school. 
Definite material for general exercises has 
been suggested in the outlines for Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Civil government, and 
Nature study. Topics from other sub- 
jects may also be introduced. Most of the 
singing done in the country school will 
also have to be done in the general exer- 
cise periods. 

Reading.—The reading period must be 
made a happy one. Little can be accom- 
plished if the pupils feel forced to recite. 
Almost all reading done after completing 
the school is silent. Therefore, the chief 
aim in the work of reading should be to 
teach children to be good silent readers. 
Not only is it necessary for the child to 
know the phonograms, but he must know 
how to employ them in unlocking new 
words. Study the kitchen with its salt, pep- 
per, saleratus, mustard, nutmeg, etc.; the 
street signs such as “please,” “ danger,” 
“look out for the cars”; those found on 
the doors of the business blocks in the vil- 
lage; names on mail boxes and farm build- 
ings, bill posters, hand bills, auction sale 
circulars, and the advertising pages of chil- 
dren’s articles found in magazines, cata- 
logs, and newspapers. All schools should 
have at least three sets of supplementary 
readers for each of the first three grades. 
The constant use of the library should be 
kept up from the time the child enters 
school until he leaves it. The first year’s 
work in reading should be done from sev- 
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eral books and the class should read dur- 
ing the year at least two primers and the 
first half of two first readers. Have the 
first half of two primers read, then the 
last half of them, and then the first half 
of the first readers. If the question, ‘ Why 
did you read?’ were asked a pupil by a 
visitor, the pupil should reply as follows or 
give some equally good answers. a. To see 
if I could give the proper grouping of 
words. b. To find out the answer to cer- 
tain questions raised by the members of the 
class. c. To see if I could place the em- 
phasis on certain words which would give 
the proper meaning. d. To cultivate proper 
tones. e. To train myself to enunciate and 
articulate distinctly. f. To enjoy the selec- 
tion. g. For the pleasure of the teacher 
and members of the class. He should not 
be reading because it is his turn, to keep 
him from mischief or simply to fill in time. 
The teacher and pupil alike should know 
and be able to tell why he is reading. 
Have the pupils as a part of the preparation 
draw on paper during their study period 
the mental pictures produced bv reading 
the selection, not the pictures in the book, 
but those suggested by the reading. Read 
topics of the day from newspapers and 
magazines. Assign certain selections to be 
read in a given time and then test to find 
out who has read the most and the most 
accurately. Have much silent reading un- 
der the direction of the teacher. 
Spelling—All spelling for the first four 
grades will of necessity have to be done in 
connection with the reading and language 
classes. Select, if possible, those words 
that are in the pupils’ written vocabularies. 
Encourage children to keep a list of the 
correct forms of words commonly mis- 
spelled by them posted in some conspicu- 
ous place in their homes. In oral spelling 
the pupil should pronounce every word be- 
fore atempting to spell, and pronounce it 
so distinctly that every sound may be 
heard by the teacher and class. 
Language——Oral language work should 
predominate in the elementary school. 
Oral composition should be the foundation 
for written composition. The following 
suggestions may be helpful to teachers: a. 
Organize a literary society or a club. b. 
Have the children participate in special 
programs. c. Encourage the children to 
write to their friends. d. Suggest to the 
children that they recite the poems, tell the 
stories, play the language games and sing 
the songs at home which they learn at 
school. e. The children may, in connection 
with their literary society, edit a ‘school 
paper’, consisting of news items and shert 
compositions. f. Keeping a diary gives a 
pupil some good practice. g. Publish oc- 
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casionally some of the pupils’ compositions 
in local papers. h, Neat booklets contain- 
ing compositions (sometimes illustrated) 
may be made. i. In every possible way cul- 
tivate in the children a desire to use good 
language. The teachers’ example has a 
great influence upon the children’s attitude 
toward the use of proper language. It is 
a mistake to demand a complete statement 
when the occasion does not require it. 
Promotion should come with ability to use 
language. Material for conversations will 
be obtained chiefly from the work in geog- 
raphy ‘and nature study. Make use of 
every opportunity to get children to take 
part in discussions, and to do so intelli- 
gently. 

Grammar—The formal study of gram- 
mar should not be taken up until pupils 
reach the eighth grade except that pupils 
in the country school doing work in the 
seventh grade may be placed in the gram- 
mar class with the eighth grade pupils. In 
the eighth grade about three recitation 
periods a week may be given to grammar. 
The remaining two should be given to oral 
language and composition. 

Writing.—The purpose of the work in 
writing is to acquire the ability to write 
légibly, neatly, rapidly and with power of 
endurance. Do not neglect to compliment 
pupils on progress made. Remember that 
written work in spelling, written work in 
language, as well as written examinations 
of all kinds, are exercises in penmanship. 

Arithmetic—In all arithmetic work the 
teacher should be sure that the children un- 
derstand the meaning and application of 
the terms they are using. As a rule very 
little arithmetic need be assigned for home 
work outside of securing data for prac- 
tical problems. Arithmetical knowledge 
should be utilized whenever possible in 
other subjects, such as geography, civics, 
sanitation, history, etc. 

The application of the principles of arith- 
metic to everyday affairs of life is the 
most important part of the work. Just as 
dramatization is of value in language work 
so “acting out” business transactions helps 
to give the children clear and definite ideas 
regarding business practices. Practically 
every arithmetic recitation should be opened 
with an oral exercise. The Courtis Tests, 
Thompson’s Essentials, and the Studebaker 
Economy Practice Exercises are helpful, 
not only in enabling teachers to test their 
classes and the children to test their own 
progress, but they indicate to both teacher 
and pupils what facts need further drill. 
Pupils should be trained in the orderly ar- 
rangement of their written work, but it 
should not be overdone by requiring an un- 
due amount of lengthy explanation and 
analysis. 
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Geography—Home geography for the 
third and fourth grades is to be taught at 
the period designated ‘Language’ on the 
program. Go with the pupils to the very 
common rocks of the district. Study espe- 
cially sandstone, limestone and granite if 
found in the district and have pupils make 
collections of them. The industry or in- 
dustries most common in the district should 
be carefully studied. Easy means of trans- 
portation is one of the leading topics of 
the day. Discuss the different methods of 
transportation: by ox team; by horses; 
steam cars; electric cars; automobiles; 
aeroplanes. It is a good plan to have the 
teacher sketch on the blackboard or on a 
large sheet of paper a small part of the 
United States and then write in the prin- 
cipal products, industries, cities and natural 
objects. The teacher should continually 
ask herself and the class why certain 
products are raised, why a certain cli- 
mate prevails, why the coast line is ir- 
regular, why the social standard of the 
people is high or low, etc. The railroad 
map of Wisconsin is a source of much in- 
formation and is too often made little or 
no use of. 

Nature Study—Nature study and agri- 
culture are two closely related subjects. 
The agriculture which is now a required 
subject in all district schools is especially 
adapted to the upper grades, while nature 
study is especially valuable in the earlier 
grades. It is recommended that in all 
rural schools, the time of a regular class, 
or five periods a week, be given to na- 
ture study and agriculture during the 
fall and winter months. Of these five 
periods, two periods a week should be de- 
voted to the nature study and three pe- 
riods to the agriculture. During the win- 
ter months one period a week may be 
given to agriculture and one to the na- 
ture study. Direct observation of real 
things by the pupils is therefore the es- 
sential basis of all nature work. Ask 
pupils to look at home for caterpillars and 
bring them to school to be fed and ob- 
served. Give the pupils many tests at odd 
times, out-of-doors, in giving correct names 
of trees at a glance. Weed study in the 
agriculture class will emphasize the eco- 
nomic viewpoint. Scientists after careful 
study have shown that a single toad is 
worth approximately $19.88 annually on ac- 
count of the harmful insects it destroys. 
Have daily reports after the birds begin to 
appear. Keep a record of names of birds, 
earliest dates when seen and name of pupil 
first reporting. Younger as well as older 
pupils should be urged to have gardens. 

Agriculture—As many pupils as pos- 
sible should be led to.carry out practical 
projects at home each year. In the winter 
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these may be in the line of cow testing, 
poultry work or some other animal project. 
It is recommended that each teacher select 
after a careful survey of the community 
two or three farmers who are best fitted to 
give advice and help in organizing the prac- 
tical side of the work. These men should 
be consulted and advised with often. At 
least one trip should be taken by teacher 
and pupils to some good field of corn where 
permission can be obtained to select seed. 
Each weed plant has one or more special 
characteristics which disinguish it from 
others and give it an advantage. Make the 
keeping of a careful account showing cost, 
income, and profit an important part of the 
work. Every district should own a Bab- 
cock tester if possible. 

Hygiene, Sanitation and Physiology.— 
All the work outlined under hygiene and 
sanitation should be taught during the 
morning exercises. They should be pre- 
sented to the whole school and not to a 
small section or class. The teacher must 
not be satisfied in giving the children a 
knowledge of the laws of health alone, but 
must strive for the application of them un- 
til the habits of right living are formed. 
Parts of the lower animals should be 
brought by the pupils from their homes 
and studied. These may be kept pliable 
and free from decomposition for several 
days by placing them under water. The 
nervous system may be overworked and 
weakened by excessive study, excitement at 
entertainments, lack of sleep, the bullying 
of large boys, stimulants, and other things 
that produce fear, anger, and worry. It is 
strengthened by outdoor exercise, cheerful- 
ness, contentment, and rest. More im- 
portant than anything else is the develop- 
ment and fixation in the pupils of hygienic 
habits that will help to keep them in good 
health. 

History—The foremost aim that the 
teacher should have in mind in teaching 
history is to get the children to like the 
subject. One of the objects of the history 
work in school should be to teach the proper 
use of the school library. Pupils are much. 
helped if the teacher, before taking up a 
topic or a period, gives them a bird’s eye or 
panoramic view of that topic or period. 
This helps them to get in proper perspec- 
tive the large and important events around 
which they can later group the details. 
The fifth and sixth years should be ‘ brows- 
ing years’ for the children and they should 
read many simple books and thus become 
acquainted with a great number of char- 
acters. It is a serious mistake to force a 
child into the study of formal history too 
early. It is suggested that the study of 
civil government be taken up in the seventh 





year and the study of history in the eighth. 

Civil Government.——Much of the civil 
government work should be done in gen- 
eral exercises with the whole school. Even 
the smaller children are kept interested in 
what is going on in the work and the en- 
tire school is kept alert and interested in 
current events. There should perhaps be 
at least one such exercise per week, taken 
up at the time the event occurs, the meet- 
ing of the county board in November for 
example. Emphasize the fact that the pu- 
pils are citizens and so should take an in- 
telligent interest in the affairs of govern- 
ment. The officers will show the students 
just how things are done and as a result 
both the understanding and the memory 
will be aided. Studying civil government 
from books only is an entirely inadequate 
method of learning the subject. Teachers 
will find it advisable to call upon county 
officers, town officers, and other persons 
who are in the public service and learn 
from them how things are done. All teach- 
ing should, as far as possible, be based upon 
what the pupils have learned from direct 
observation. The management of the 
school itself is the most vital phase of civic 
instruction. Pupils should have the ability 
to read the newspapers intelligently and 
report on current events. 

Music.—The child should be trained to 
appreciate beautiful tone in singing and to 
approximate this in his own singing. A 
large part of the value of songs comes from 
the tone quality. Seat all the children in 
the room in the following way: Let your 
very best singers be in the rear seats all 
the way across the room; the next best be 
in the seats in front of those, and have the 
poorest in the front seats. By this means 
every child has someone sitting behind him 
who is a better singer than he is and who 
consequently offers a model to him for bet- 
ter singing. Very early in the year test 
all of the children by means of a little song 
that each one sings alone or possibly better, 
by one of these imitations or calls which 
each one sings alone. In the movement 
for relating the school to the activities of 
the community, music can play an impor- 
tant part. 

Drawing.—Drawing is a means of ex- 
pression. It should be taught in every 
rural school, because it enables the child to 
appreciate the beautiful things around him; 
it trains him toward a useful art and it 
enriches all of his other school work. 

Manual Training—Tools should be 
rubbed over with a little hot lard, vaseline, 
or oil to keep them from rusting before 
being placed away at the end of the school 
year. To distinguish a rip saw from a 
cross cut, grasp the saw by the handle and 
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hold the end of the saw with the teeth on a 
level with the eye. If the teeth show a V 
groove down the center of the teeth it is a 
cross cut saw. If the teeth are square 
across, it is a rip saw. In sharpening, or 
as it is also called, whetting, a chisel or 
plane cutter, it is not necessary to grind it 
except when the edge has become thick 
through whetting. An important point in 
whetting a chisel is to see that the oil stone 
is perfectly clean. Place a few drops of 
oil on the stone; any lubricating oil will do. 
The purpose of the oil is to wash out from 
the pores of the stone small steel particles 
that get worn off the chisel when sharp- 
ening. 

Domestic Science——Girls’ clubs may be 
formed for the purpose of studying do- 
mestic science. The girls may secure any 
books desired from the free circulating li- 
braries, also government bulletins, and 
study house planning, house decoration and 
furnishing, division of the family income, 
general housekeeping, and textiles. A good 
plan would be for the girls to do all the 
general housework at home, for a day at a 
time, following a definite plan agreed upon, 
and report on their success. Studies may 
be made of the homes of the members of 
the club to learn about real house plan- 
ning, furnishing, labor saving devices, etc., 
and to learn how to solve some of the 
every day problems of managing a home. 
School lunches are an admirable way to 
teach the nutritive value of foods, planning 
balanced meals, table manners, courtesy, 
sharing work and responsibility, in addi- 
tion to furnishing one warm dish for the 
otherwise cold and sometimes unattractive 
lunch. For an outline of a standard one- 
teacher country school, see Manual pp. 327- 
331. 





CHEATING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 





} Ba is the heading of an article in the 
Ohio Educational Monthly, and is 
one of a number of articles dealing with 
this serious evil. The Century Magazine 
published recently an article entitled, “‘ The 
Moral Failure of Efficiency ” and the writer 
asked the question, “Is that man a good 
neighbor or citizen whose moral standards 
are not right, who is not honest and square 
in all his dealings?” The writer then pro- 
ceeded to criticize the school and to insist 
that “man training” be given more promi- 
nence in the schools, or better, to quote, 
“Tsn’t it about time for our modern schools 
to supplement manual training with man 
training?” 

The principal of the High School of 
Middleton, Ohio, made an investigation in 
his school and the results are interesting. 
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A large number of really honest pupils did 
not seem to know what cheating is. The 
result showed, furthermore, that 57 per 
cent. “frankly confessed” that they did 
cheat. The principal then asked for the 
reasons for cheating. The seven reasons 
named most frequently are as follows: Lazi- 
ness; to get good grades; lack of proper 
preparation; lack of time to get assigned 
work; to avoid scolding from the teacher; 
the temptation, because it is easy to “ get 
by” with it; and habit. 

The writer measures to some extent the 
responsibility of the teacher in these words: 
“If we, by permitting our pupils to cheat, 
give them grades and credits and promo- 
tions and diplomas that they have not 
earned and do not deserve, if we by these 
methods encourage them to bluff and cheat 


their way through school, or at least 


through the difficulties in school, is not the 
scholarship of our institution just to that 
extent a pretense and a farce?” 

It would be a valuable contribution to 
real progress if principals of our high 
schools and college teachers would make a 
thorough investigation of this evil, and by 
this means determine how to give the right 
kind of moral instruction. We have used 
the terms “moral training,” “ Christian 
citizenship,” “manhood training,” etc., un- 
til they have become trite and almost mean- 
ingless. For the present, discard these 
sweet-sounding, pedagogical terms, and 
ask this question, Do high school pupils lie 
and cheat and steal? If so, what is the 
best way to check the evil? The college 
might consider the same questions but 
with special reference to college students.— 
North Carolina Education. 
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OLD SCHOOL BOOKS AND OLD 
SONGS. 





UR old school readers have a charm 
for us, as all of our schoolday books 
should have. I was brought up on the 
“ Sanders Series,” and have often regretted 
that I do not possess these old friends. 

In those days little boys of six and seven 
wore long trousers, and aprons buckled in 
at the waist with a belt and clasp, and how 
convenient these aprons were to hide one’s 
face when punished and in disgrace! The 
boys pictured in these readers were shown 
in this same quaint dress. 

In pronunciation we were taught to call 
a “wound” a wownd, “route” was rowt, 
“again,” “ National,” and “ate,” were pro- 
nounced with the long a, and a general old- 
fashionedness prevailed. 
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This was before the war. Ten years later 
I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Sanders 
address a teachers’ institute, and to me he 
was the hero of the occasion. I can still 
recall some of the ideas he then expresssed, 
one being his preference for the obsolete 
word “afeared” instead of “afraid.” 

That the attraction existing for our old 
readers arises necessarily from the merit 
of the poems or stories contained I cannot 
admit, for some of the former, at least, do 
not rise above mediocrity. I think rather 
that the charm is due to their connection 
with our child life—“the light of other 
days” thus recalled, for how many little 
incidents in our school life we can recol- 
lect which give us pleasure, and many of 
them must, of course, be associated with 
the old books. 

I have my old grammar from a later 
school (Covell’s Digest), with its many 
marks and annotations undisturbed, some 
made by myself and others by a bright girl, 
my rival in the class, for this was our ban- 
ner study, and what delightful emulation 
it recalls, 

Among the recollections of childhood are 
the popular songs of the day, from the old, 
old songs, of our mother’s time, which were 
sung to us, to the later but still old songs, 
of our own early life. I have been able to 
collect a great many of these old songs, 
and have one scrapbook devoted entirely 
to them, and I can assure you there is no 
more delightful way of recalling the past 
than to leaf leisurely through this book, 
the almost forgotten airs recurring as the 
old words or titles come to view, and with 
them the memory of those who sang them 
or the circumstances of the time when they 
were popular. 

Most of these songs are almost unknown 
to the present generation, but I think that 
any one who remembers “ Darling Nelly 
Gray,” “ Massa’s in de cold, cold ground,” 
and other early negro melodies, and “ Willie, 
we have missed you,” “Ever of thee,” 
“Thy bright smile haunts me still,” and 
the patriotic songs of the rebellion, not to 
mention the more evanescent contemporary 
songs, cannot fail to have pleasant recollec- 
tions of them. 

Some of the Southern songs came our 
way, too, and I have often thought of a 
little district school in Pennsylvania which 
I attended in 1864, which happened to have 
a “Secesh” schoolmistress. The older 
girls in the school were her sisters, and of 
course shared her opinions. The request 
frequently came from them to sing “ Mary- 
land” or “The Bonny Blue Flag,” which 
was always granted. Whether the original 
Southern words were sung I do not know, 
but the melody suited us, and loud were the 
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hurrahs for that flag, and altogether they 
were among our favorite songs. It was 
not till many years after that I knew we 
had been so cajoled, but it is all a pleasant 
memory now. 
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CONSECRATION OF SCHOOL LIFE. 





REV. CHARLES E. SCHAEFFER, 





W ITH the ringing of the school bell, 

an army of many millions of chil- 
dren will begin its march of conquest. It 
is the largest army in the world. It is an 
army of conquest, for it is battling against 
ignorance and darkness and superstition, 
and is building up ideals and character and 
laying in a good supply in intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual strength for the years 
to come. It is, moreover, a conquering 
army, which no one has ever been able to 
withstand. 

A large and important fraction of one’s 
life is spent in school. Probably this 
period in life covers one of the most im- 
portant periods. During this period the 
body is growing and assuming its propor- 
tions. The mind is plastic and pliable. The 
soul is open and responsive. Impressions 
formed during this period are never lost. 
In after years we hark back to this time, 
and treasures laid up in the storehouse of 
our memories now are preserved for ever- 
more. School life is a golden era in one’s 
history, and consequently, we ought to 
make the very best of it. If we waste and 
squander it we can never recall it. It is 
gone, and we have missed our opportunity. 

Now, consecration of school life does not 
necessarily mean prayer and worship and 
the observance of all sorts of religious rites 
and ceremonies pertaining to it, but it does 
mean devotion to the highest and best pur- 
poses of life. It does mean that we shall 
dedicate our school life to the development 
of the best that is in us; to the preparing 
of ourselves for life’s high mission and 
calling. It is the period of preparation. 
We believe in preparedness of this high 
order, and consequently every opportunity 
should be seized to train and develop our 
powers and facilities so that we may be 
able to grapple with the problems of life 
which are bound to confront us in the days 
that lie ahead. There are three elements in 
our school life which need to be conse- 
crated. 

Study.—We go to school to study. The 
very first thing that we need to do in order 
that we may study effectively is to culti- 
vate the power of attention. This means 
the power of fixing the mind upon a definite 
subject. It means mental concentration. 
No study will ever be carried forward that 
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is worth while without this mental con- 
centration. How many there are whose 
minds wander. They haven’t the ability to 
fix their thoughts upon a given subject. 
Send them to the blackboard to work out 
a problem in algebra and they stand there 
in a vague and bewildered way, because 
they have not centered their minds upon 
the subject before them. Now, there is no 
patent process whereby attention can be se- 
cured. It is simply accomplished by sheer 
determination. One must simply exercise 
the power of will. Anyhow, one of the 
chief purposes of school life is not to cram 
the mind with facts, but to gain full con- 
trol of all the faculties of the mind. School 
life is a sort of mental gymnastics. It pro- 
vides the opportunity to get control of your 
intellect and of your will and of your emo- 
tions. If this self-control is not developed 
in school days it is likely that it will never 
be done. This is one of the benefits of 
modern athletics ir. our schools. They de- 
velop self-control, quickness of decision, 
all of which will stand in as valuable as- 
sets in facing the real issues and problems 
of life. 

Companionships—The friendships we 
form in school are generally lasting. We 
need these friendships. No one can de- 
velop perfectly by himself alone. The con- 
stant mingling with others, the flow of soul 
into soul, of spirit playing upon spirit, has 
a wonderful influence upon one’s own life. 
The companionships which we form in 
school serve another purpose. When we 
are out in the great arena of life and meet 
our friends of school days, we approach 
them upon a common platform, and we 
are doubly strong. We must be careful, 
therefore, in the selection of our friends 
in this period of life. Vile companion- 
ships lead to the breakdown of character. 
Many a young man is ruined by bad com- 
panionships when he goes away from home 
to school. Our compaionships in school 
either become a boon or a bane to us; they 
are either a lift, or a load to our charac- 
ters. Let us consecrate our friendships so 
that they will serve our highest interests 
and purposes. 

Play.—This is a factor that enters into 
school life which has only of late been re- 
ceiving the attention which it deserves. 
There is a widespread change of sentiment 
regarding the element of play. The old 
folks formerly frowned upon it, but now 
we come to appreciate its significance and 
importance in the development of young 
life. Wholesome play is helpful. Some of 
the chief ethical factors in life are devel- 
oped thereby. Some of these are obedience, 
bravery, honesty, co-operation, sacrifice. 
These high moral qualities are developed 
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in a remarkable degree in pure, unadulter- 
ated play. When our boys and girls play 
on the school ground, when our college 
boys and girls are out on the athletic field, 
when they have their friendly contests with 
each other, they are not only developing 
their bodies, but their minds and spirits as 
well. To be sure, one can go to extremes, 
One can spend too much time in play and 
thus neglect other duties, duties that must 

be done first. 

It is a serious thing to start out on one’s 

school career. The child goes to school 

for the first time; a world of new ideas and 

new relations come into its life. The youth, 

going to college, faces new conditions, a 

new environment, and unless he is well 

grounded in the things that are real and 

true and good, the very step that was in- 

tended to make him a man will unmake 

him, and unfit him for life. We wish to 

send our boys and girls to public school, 

to high school, to college, and to other in- 

stitutions of learning, breathing a prayer 
in their behalf, and imparting to them the 
blessing of Heaven. Thus school days may 
become stepping stones into the life that 

demands all the qualities which may be de- 

veloped in the school room, in the circle of : 
our friends, and on the playground.—Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 
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THE HEART OF OUR COUNTRY. 








iy a period of suspicion and hatred such 
as that which is now blighting the 
world it is inevitable that the United States 
should be criticized by other nations. In 
many quarters there is mistrust, in some 
bitter and outspoken hatred, in still others 
only contempt even more difficult to bear 
than active opposition. Our country has 
been attacked by men on both sides of the 
struggle in Europe from opposite points of 
view, depending upon which side the 
writer’s sympathies were. Many hold the 
opinion that all the United States cares for 
is money and that our chief stock in trade 
is an unreasoning egotism or a sodden com- 
mercialism. 

Let it be frankly admitted that there is 
some truth in what is being said. We 
would not for one moment defend that 
which is sordid and base in our national 
life or in our attitude toward other na- 
tions, but there is another side. There is 
more sympathy among the mass of our 
peoole toward all the suffering in the world 
than the world gives us credit for, and 
sober reflection must lead to the admission 
that this good will is expressing itself in 
efforts to relieve the strain and suffering 
of our times in most inspiring ways. 
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Where else in the world are there so 
many organizations and movements ct work 
to heal wounds and lay plans for recon- 
struction and reconciliation after the war? 
The efforts to promote international friend- 
ship and peace are neither few nor feeble. 
Brotherhood has a larger and richer mean- 
ing in America than ever before. 

The missionary enterprise has stood the 
strain and test of these trying times in a 
way that is convincing evidence of its deep 
reality. On many fields there have been 
examples of Christian forbearance and love, 
of self-forgetting service to representa- 
tives of all nations, and in cases not a few, 
even life itself has been sacrificed in the 
ministry to others. 

In spite of the predictions of critics this 
past year has not been “a lean year for 
missions,” as one newspaper writer put it 
in a syndicated article a year ago when he 
prophesied that the contributions would 
show a marked decrease. Both gifts and 
interest have increased. This is surely 
one sign of many that the humanitarian 
spirit is not dead in America. The heart 
and conscience of our nation are not rep- 
resented by a few munitions manufactuerrs 
who fatten off of the strife, nor by the sen- 
sational press, nor by jingo politicians, but 
by the mass of our citizens, especially our 
great Christian population who love peace 
and righteousness, justice and truth above 
any hope of earthly advantage or gain.— 
Men and Missions. 
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SOUL OF THE TEACHER 





CAN PENNSYLVANIA SURPASS OHIO IN THIS 
SHOWING OF DWARFS IN HIGH PLACES? 


ONEY, money, money—that is all one 
hears these days and indeed it is 
music in the public ear. We think in terms 
of money; we eat in terms of money; we 
estimate success in terms of money; we 
have gone money mad. Men will lie for 
money; they will rob for money; they will 
kill for money. Commercial enterprises 
are in a state of abnormal development; in- 
dustrial conditions are phenomenal ; the po- 
litical world is aflame; the church is shoved 
into the corner; finance overshadows all 
else. We are excited; we are seeking no 
definite port. Teachers have gone into the 
munition factory to make bullets for money. 
Sunday-school Superintendents have done 
the same thing—after praying for the war 
to end. We have panderers who will con- 
duct a white slave traffic for money. We 
have brewers who will make drunkards for 
money. We have preachers who will lie 
for money. We have teachers who will 
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cringe for money. We have merchants 
who will cheat for money. We have 
women who will sell themselves for money. 
That is the danger signal—let us beware. 

In this age when all things are made to 
turn to gold it seems that the soul of the 
teacher is forgotten. We ask her what 
degrees she carries. We ask her for testi- 
monials concerning her discipline. We ex- 
pect character. We want her to be pretty. 
She wants to know the salary, the subjects 
to be taught, the number of classes. We 
do not ask her how large her soul is and 
she does not ask us what opportunity she 
may have to do good. That at least comes 
last. That is our shame. 

The teacher holds the world in her hand. 
She is the Atlas of Modern Times. She 
is no myth. Her influence is greater than 
the mother’s because it is backed by system 
and law. In her the pupil finds his dearest 
friend or his hated enemy. She can not be 
neutral. The pupil will either run across 
the street to meet her or he will run across 
the street to avoid her. If she uses slang 
he will copy it. If she is pleasant he will 
learn to smile. If she is hateful he will 
hate not only her but the school. If she 
runs the streets at night he will justify his 
own habits of that kind. Every failure on 
the part of the men and women of Amer- 
ica to stand for the pure and the true in 
home and community and state and nation 
is a bitter reflection upon the teachers of 
the past. Those teachers did not assert 
themselves. strongly enough. The real 
teacher is not passive but active. In the 
years ahead the teachers of the world will 
be honored by the people of the world for 
the achievements wrought. The teacher 
will come into her own. 

Recently I visited two teachers in order 
to compare their souls. Both were comely 
young women. Both were neatly and beau- 
tifully attired. Both were industrious. 
Yet they were as unlike as women could be. 
In one room the pupils were just lovin’ 
their teacher. Their faces were bright 
with smiles. Their little hands were wav- 
ing with eagerness. The teacher smiled as 
she asked her questions. She stopped here 
and there to smooth a youngster’s truant 
hair. She tied Marvy’s hair ribbon. She 
tied up Robert’s sore hand. Often the an- 
swers were wrong but the teacher corrected 
them so kindly that the pupils just smiled 
a little and tried again. They were not 
discouraged or disgusted. Even the poor 
pupils were treated kindly. Money and 
social rank did not count. 

In the other room all was different. 
The teacher was as stiff as a walking-stick. 
She commanded and the pupils obeyed. 
She sent the dirty-faced boy to the lavatory 
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by means of an order that might have been 
expected in a criminal court room. She 
stalked about as though it were the merest 
accident that she was there instead of in 
the White House. If she had a soul it 
was in need of development. That is the 
kind of teacher who has poisoned the youth 
of our country against the advantages of 
education and has sent young men and 
young women out handicapped to fight for 
subsistence in this age of keen competition. 

God give us teachers with hearts—hearts 
as big as their opportunities. Give us 
teachers who can take the brokenhearted 
pupils into their arms and make them feel 
that no secret is too sacred to become their 
common possession. Give us teachers with 
big experiences. A great singer once said 
that she could not sing beautifully until 
her heart was broken. I do not think the 
rich could become good teachers. They 
have never really been children. They 
have been dolls. The child who wanted a 
doll but could not have it; the boy who 
was too poor to be spoiled; that boy and 
that girl will see life from the struggling 
youngster’s standpoint. Words are too 
weak to condemn that Board of Education 
that is so mercenary that it will take just 
anyone as a teacher because that “any- 
one” will teach for a minimum salary. No 
great teacher will make money the great 
end but she is entitled to enough to live 
comfortably and keep herself up-to-date. 

Nor should this attitude of the teacher 
toward the pupil be forced. If the teacher 
can not feel that love in her heart that 
prompts the kindness and sympathy so 
much needed she has missed her field. She 
is a misfit. If she does not voluntarily 
get out of the profession she should be 
forced out. There are too many dwarfs in 
the schoolrooms of Ohio. They need ex- 
pansion. Only genuine love for all man- 
kind can expand them. 

Let us quit talking about whether Latin 
is better than Manual Training or Geom- 
etry than Bookkeeping. It is not the book 
so much as the teacher that counts. If in 
the school of which my boy is a member 
the subject I detest most were taught by 
the teacher with the biggest soul I should 
have him take that course. His contact 
with that teacher would make him bigger. 
I want my child when he leaves school to 
feel that he is leaving one of the dearest 
spots on earth—the place that gave him his 
inspiration, his hope, his faith in mankind, 
his love for all, his sympathy with the 
various conditions of men, his charity, his 
fairness, his love for truth. I do not care 
so much about how much money he makes. 
The practical of to-day is crowding out the 
sweetest thing in life—love. I believe in 
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the practical. I believe in teaching trades. 
I believe in Agriculture. But I believe 
more in the development of the soul that 
fits men and women to live abundantly. 
Take the giddy gum-chewing girl out of 
the school—and by the way, she is fast be- 
coming extinct—and put therein men and 
women of breadth, of ability to love, of 
Christian culture, and the result will be 
better homes, refined society, and happier 
lives. A real appreciation of life and all 
that belongs to it is far better than the 
ability to test soil—the experiment station 
can do that for us. Let us not be carried 
away by the rush of the storm—there is 
clear sky ahead—Supt. C. A. Matheny, 
West Alexandria, Ohio, in Ohio Educa- 
tional Monthly. 





THE INNOCENT IN THIS WAR! 





L ET us step over into Poland and look 

around. That forlorn fellow you see 
going about from home to home, stopping 
just a few moments in each place, and car- 
rying with him with much care a large bone, 
is one of the new functionaries in civiliza- 
tion. That dismal figure is really a very 
welcome visitor wherever he stops, for 
each family (by the way, these families 
have long since discarded houses and living- 
rooms, and are now quite content with 
the open sky and any semblance whatso- 
ever of shelter against the weather, with 
perhaps some kind of a pot hung over a 
fire in which to “ cook”), he is most wel- 
come in these groups because they are al- 
lowed to boil that bone for five or ten 
minutes in this pot in order to impart to 
the water some semblance of meaty flavor 
so that they may retain at least a faint 
recollection of what food, real food, tastes 
like. Then on he goes to the next group, 
probably a grandmother and her daughter 
and the children, and then to the next and 
to the next. 

This other individual carrying a bulky- 
looking sack upon his shoulder, is equally 
welcome wherever he goes. He is the 
bread man. Hunks of the cheapest kind 
of bread are in his sack. “One piece to 
a family.” Those are his orders. And so 
well-disciplined now in economy are these 
erstwhile happy families of Poland, that 
though they reach out eager hands at his 
approach and look upon him with burning 
eyes, they accept their one piece, the dole 
for the day, with gratitude and let him pass 
on unmolested. Unmolested? Blessed for 
the little of life he has brought. So the 
next family and the next and the next wait, 
in cold and in the storm, huddled beneath 
what shelter they can contrive to ereet, 
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wait for their piece of bread and their 
chance at the daily soup bone. 

And then, in the matter of clothing. 
Here indeed has much been learned in 
economy! Families who once luxuriously 
reveled in a whole pair of shoes for every 
member, are now thankful if the mother’s 
feet can be to some extent at least pro- 
tected from the stones of the road over 
which she must lead her little children as 
they wander from place to place seeking 
rest and finding none. All the foolish fret- 
ting about how one looks has been done 
away, for there is little chance for expres- 
sion of individual taste in the matter of 
rags. A thin shawl drawn tightly over a 
woman’s shoulders, a whole dress—such 
garments are now the great exception 
among the women of Poland. They are 
learning how to make even wornout shawls 
and patched and worn-out garments do a 
little longer still in Poland. 

As for baby clothes, now how do you 
suppose they manage? Why, they lose 
their new applicants for soft blankets and 
tiny garments and rush blindly as far as 
shaking limbs can carry them from the 
scene. That does away with the need of 
baby garments. But who would have 
thought that War could teach how to get 
along without coddling little newborn in- 
fants and fairly smothering them in dainty 
softnesses? And these mothers of Poland 
once knew what it meant to coddle their 
little ones in daintiness and comfort. 

This remarkable university built by War 
for the education of a race in the art of 
economy, has been visited by interested 
committees from different lands. They re- 
port—(and their reports are beyond dis- 
ptite)—they report that hundreds of thou- 
sands of families are learning in this uni- 
versity how to subsist from day to day 
homeless, houseless, nearly foodless, almost 
hopeless. And yet, they say, not altogether 
hopeless. Why? Well, these hundreds of 
thousands of human beings have once 
tasted the joys of quiet domestic life. They 
have once known the happiness of indus- 
try; the delight of seeing their children 
grow up about them, go to school, go to 
church, love, marry and begin new homes 
of their own. They have known what it 
was to think themselves in the protection 
ef God, members of the great common fam- 
ily of God, a people among peoples in the 
world, secure in the pursuit of life, liberty 
and happiness. And they are not alto- 
gether without hope that they will survive 
the unspeakable sufferings inflicted upon 
them by the War, and that they shall yet 
see their homes reesstablished and their 
joys in a measure return. In a measure, 
for they will never forget those little babies 
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who were never coddled, who were never 
kissed, who were never sung to sleep. 

And why dare they hope this? Because 
they have been led to believe in the great 
pitying heart of Christian America. 

Special investigators sent into devastated 
Poland by the Rockefeller Foundation have 
rendered a report which leaves no doubt 
as to the dreadfulness of conditions there. 
They state that they inspected refugee 
camps, destroyed villages, and the poorer 
sections of the cities. Everywhere the 
civilian population faces the prospect of 
famine unless prompt relief is obtained. 
The poorer classes are everywhere sub-, 
sisting on the most meager rations that can 
possibly sustain life, in many thousands of 
cases a single bone of meatless soup and 
a small piece of bread daily. Thousands 
have no bread with the soup. In some dis- 
tricts the poorer classes have neither coal 
nor wood for heating purposes, and only 
the mildness of the winter thus far has 
saved them from freezing. Epidemics of 
disease threaten. The wheels of industry 
in Poland are generally at a standstill. To 
bring relief to this region inhabited by 7,- 
500,000 persons, of whom 40 per cent. are 
absolutely dependent upon charity, will 
necessitate a minimum expenditure of $2,- 
000,000 monthly. 

Thus they report. The Polish Victims’ 
Relief Fund, Aeolian Building, 33 West 
42d St., New York City, of which Ex- 
President Taft is the Honorary President, 
is asking for contributions towards food 
for the starving women and children of 
Poland. Can you help them, though it be 
but little?—Christian Herald. 


_— 





MINISTERS’ VS. MECHANICS’ 
WAGES. 


H IGH wages in munition works have 

brought out in a picturesque form the 
contrast between the pay of a mechanic and 
the salaries offered for ministerial services 
in a majority of the smaller churches in 
American communities. A New York 
paper not long ago announced the resigna- 
tion of a Congregational clergyman from 
his pastorate in order to take up work in a 
munition factory at Hartford. The church 
in this particular case paid a salary of $550, 
which was augmented by a few hundred 
dollars a year from the Missionary So- 
ciety. The whole amount left to support 
a family of six was barely $600. Despite 
the fact that the clergyman had worked 
his way through college and through Yale 
Divinity School and the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, he said he found it im- 
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possible to care for his family in the min- 
istry and was compelled to seek other fields 
of employment. Mr. Dunham, the clergy- 
man in question, was graduated from 
Exeter in 1901, from New Hampshire Col- 
lege in 1905, from Yale in 1908 and from 
the Yale Divinity School in 1910 and from 
a post-graduate course in the Hartford 
Theological Seminary in 1912. In connec- 
tion with his resignation Mr. Dunham ex- 
plained that he went to making firearms be- 
cause the scientific training he received in 
college fitted him for it and because he 
could obtain better wages. He hopes to 
return to the ministry in the course of 
time. 

In his letter of resignation he stated that 
during the history of the church, covering 
186 years, the one supreme question had 
been an economic one, and that it seemed 
to him it was time for the people in his 
community to come to realize the impera- 
tive need of conducting the affairs of the 
Church on business principles—Church- 
man. 


— 
<2 


THE RURAL-SCHOOL TERM. 








BY J. L. M’BRIEN. 





_ get a clear understanding of this 
question of the length of the rural 
school term we must distinguish between 
the theoretical or possible school term and 
the actual school term. By the theoretical 
or possible rural school term we mean the 
legal rural school term, that is, the time 
school is legally kept open to all rural pu- 
pils who may desire to attend school in any 
one year. By the actual school term we 
mean the actual time, on the average, that 
all rural pupils enrolled on the school reg- 
ister actually attend school during the year. 
In theory, the North Atlantic States have a 
rural school term of 159.7 days, but in prac- 
tice, because of the poor average daily at- 
tendance, the actual rural school term is 
less than 120 days; in theory, in the South 
Atlantic States it is 119.5 days, but in prac- 
tice, because of the poor average daily at- 
tendance, it is less than 80 days; in theory, 
in the South Central States, it is 117.6 days, 
but in practice, because of the poor average 
daily attendance, it is only 65 days; in 
theory, in the North Central States it is 
152.7 days, but in practice, because of the 
poor average daily attendance, it is only 
109 days; in theory, in Western States it 
is 145 days, but in practice, because of the 
poor average daily attendance, it is only 
101.5 days. It must be remembered that 
these figures deal only with the average 
length of the rural school term as based 
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upon the enrollment of pupils in rural 
schools. No attempt is made to take into 
consideration the large number of rural pu- 
pils who should have been enrolled but 
who were not because of a lax enforcement 
of compulsory attendance laws or an entire 
lack of such laws, or on account of ig- 
norant or selfish parents who kept their 
children out of school for work or allowed 
them to grow up in idleness and ignorance. 


ss 
<> 


“VICTIMS OF THE USUAL.” 








REV. J. S. KEIFFER, D.D. 





i ee phrase, or the equivalent of it, re- 

cently arrested the writer’s attention 
in a certain passage in Professor A. B. 
Bruce’s “ Parabolic Teaching of Christ.” 
In his exposition of the Parable of the Vir- 
gins, the author finds the two-fold folly of 
the Foolish Virgins to consist, first, in their 
failure to take with them, at the outset, an 
adequate supply of oil, and, secondly, “in 
the further act of folly consequent on dis- 
covering the evil effect of the first, that, 
viz., of going away to buy oil instead of do- 
ing without it and joining the procession so 
as to insure admission to the feast. It is 
the act of persons to whom custom is an 
inviolable law. These foolish virgins must 
be in the fashion, must attend to all the 
usu:] ceremonies, must have their lighted 
lamps as well as the rest. The accidental 
though interesting accompaniment of the 
bridal procession is to their common cus- 
tom-ridden minds the essence of the matter. 
It would look so ill to meet and escort the 
bridegroom with dark lamps in their hands. 
The two acts of folly are obviously of kin- 
dred character, so that those who do the 
one are likely to do the other; they both 
denote enslavement to the usual, which is 
a characteristic mark of the common-place, 
in contrast to the wise, who show their wis- 
dom by their ability to anticipate the un- 
usual as possible, and to disregard custom 
when it stands in the way of the attainment 
of a great end.” 

The danger here pointed out, of being 
“ custom-ridden,” of becoming “ enslaved to 
the usual,” is a real one, the existence of 
which will at once be admitted by all. Yet 
it will probably be felt, at the same time, to 
be a curious phenomenon that the same 
thing should be a mark of wisdom and a 
mark of folly; a cause of strength and 
weakness; the principle of emancipation and 
of enslavement; a thing of which one may 
be the beneficiary and of which he may be 
the victim. It is because the usual is not 
so much one thing as two entirely different 
things, which need to be carefully discrim- 
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“VICTIMS OF 


inated from each other. In one sense, the 
usual is almost synonymous with the sig- 
nificant, the important, the great. Under 
one aspect, the great things are the usual, 
the ordinary, the commonplace things. It 
is because they are great that they remain, 
and constantly recur, and so become usual 
or common. They are usual with a usual- 
ness like that of the sun, moon and stars; 
of “seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night”; of air and light; of daily bread; of 
home, kindred and country. The things 
which most concern and affect us, the 
human birth and the human. death, the 
human joy and the human sorrow, the 
human struggle and the human triumph, the 
things generally relating to human life, wel- 
fare, conduct, destiny, are all of them com- 
monplace things. Industry and thrift, ve- 
racity and sincerity, truth, honesty, righte- 
ousness, justice, mercy,—these are all com- 
mon things. “Loci Communes,” common- 
places, is an expression, not for topics that 
are trivial and insignificant, but for such 
as are of common or general interest and 
importance. Let a list be made of all the 
greatest and most significant things relat- 
ing to the human race and its welfare, and 
the mark of the commonplace will be found 
upon them all. If a thing is odd, different, 
unusual, exceptional, by that token it is 
likely to be relatively unimportant. If it is 
an absolute novelty, a thing never heard of 
before, the probability is that it will not be 
heard of long, its unusualness is its doom. 

It cannot be said, therefore, and the 
author from whom we have quoted by no 
means intended to say, that respect for and 
devotion to the usual is a mark of weakness 
and folly; rather, it is a sign of strength 
and wisdom. Just because it is, in a cer- 
tain sense, as we have said, identical with 
the significant and important, the usual is a 
thing to be respected. Weakness and folly 
are the characteristics, not of those who 
reverence the usual, but of those who de- 
spise and reject it. It is not too much to 
say that the passion for the novel, the un- 
usual, the odd, the unheard-of, is the char- 
acteristic mark of a commonplace person, 
and that the passion for the usual and the 
common is the characteristic mark of an un- 
usual personality. It is because the one 
sees and feels, what the other does not at 
all perceive, the significance and importance, 
the beauty and the glory, of the usual and 
the common. It is on this vrinciple that 
chosen personalities become influential and 
powerful with their fellow-men; not be- 
cause they speak to them of unusual and 
exceptional things, but because they speak 
to them, in an unusual interpreting, illu- 
minating and inspiring manner, of those 
things which are common to all, taking the 
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common and making men see and feel that 
it is not common or trivial, ‘but great, beau- 
tiful, splendid. It is Homer, singing of the 
“rosy-fingered Aurora”; it is Aeschylus, 
chanting of “the multitudinous laughter of 
the waves”; it is Burns, writing his poem 
“To a Mountain Daisy ”; it is Lowell, cele- 
brating the dandelion, “dear, common 
flower,” with its “innocent gold”; it is 
Gray, writing his “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard”: it is Wordsworth, finding 
wonders and splendors in “the meanest 
flower that blows.” As with the poets, so 
it is with the orators. He is the great 
orator, not who speaks to his fellow-men 
of things odd, exceptional, unusual, un- 
known, but of things usual, known and of 
common concern, of fundamental and ever- 
lasting principles, explaining, interpreting 
and illuminating these, and making his 
hearers perceive that the things of which he 
speaks, while common, are not common in 
the sense of being trivial, but in the sense 
of being great and vital. 

So great a thing is the usual; and so much 
of wisdom is there in regard and reverence 
for it. Nevertheless, it is capable, under 
certain conditions, of being a small and in- 
significant thing, and addiction to it may be 
associated with folly. The usual may be 
the trivial; it may be the commonplace, not 
in the high, but in the low, sense of the 
word. In a certain sense, as we have said, 
the great is always the usual; but the usual 
is not always the great. It may be the 
fundamental; it may be the superficial. The 
love of it may be a virtue; it may also be 
a vice. It sustains this double character, 
perhaps on the principle of the maxim that 
the worst is the corruption of the best; 
perhaps on the principle of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, that every virtue is a mean between 
two vices, and may itself become a vice by 
leaving its position as a mean and gravitat- 
ing to either extreme. Whatever the ex- 
planation may be, it is evident that the 
usual, under one aspect a thing so signifi- 
cant and important, is, under another as- 
pect, a thing insignificant, unimportant, 
trivial. It may be merely the customary; 
that to which men have become used; a 
habit into which they have fallen; a way of 
doing things, established incidentally and 
accidentally, rather than as the result of 
wise deliberation and judicious choice; 2 
custom, once perhaps serviceable and use- 
ful, but which has long since outlasted its 
usefulness, and is now not only a thing of 
no consequence, but a thing positively in- 
jurious. 

What has been said makes it plain that 
devotion to the usual, while a mark of wis- 
dom, may also be a mark of folly. To rev- 
erence the usual, in the large and noble 
sense of the word, is one thing; to submit 
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and conform to it, in the sense of the merely 
customary, the trivial, the commonplace, is 
another. The one is an enlarging, the other 
a narrowing force; the one emancipates, the 
other enslaves. In one sense one cannot 
be too respectful toward the usual; in an- 
other, one cannot be too carefully on his 
guard against it. Blindly to follow cus- 
tom, when the reasons which originally 
gave rise to it, if such there were, no longer 
exist, or when the persistent conformity to 
it renders impossible the attainment of some 
worthy object, is a fatuous and foolish 
thing. It hinders, cripples, disables; it 
takes away the power of dealing promptly 
and efficiently with altered conditions and 
new situations. For not only the old, but 
also the new, has its place; the new and un- 
usual may at any time occur, and needs to 
be reckoned with and intelligently and 
justly treated. A great part of wisdom con- 
sists in rapidly adjusting oneself to the 
changes which are continually taking place 
in this ever-changing world. “Life im- 
plies, of necessity, change. Death alone 
secures immutability.” It is no contradic- 
tion to say that the usual is a thing to be 
adhered to, and also a thing to be departed 
from. It is to be adhered to when it stands 
for the great, the stable, the everlasting; it 
is to be departed from, in the sense of the 
merely customary, whenever the rising of 
a new situation makes such a departure 
necessary. To go back to the quotation 
with which we began, the foolishness of the 
foolish virgins consisted partly in their in- 
ability, because of their addiction to cus- 
tom, to act promptly, efficiently and wisely 
when suddenly confronted by an unusual 
situation. At the critical moment when 
they ought to have been free, they were 
bound; they missed their opportunity be- 
cause of their “enslavement to the usual.” 
—Reformed Church Messenger. 


— 


DEMON OF GRUMBLING. 





Grumbling has in it all the elements of 
unbelief, ingratitude and rebellion. He 
who gives room to this demon in his heart, 
will find no peace and jov on the earth. 
A nature out of joint, a soul full of bitter- 
ness, and an eye evil with envy, is but a 
dim outline of a grumbler, who feels no 
pity, knows no good, and sees no beauty. 
Strange to say, this evil spirit of discontent 
holds many men and women in its chains. 
Grumblers never find anything to their 
taste. Nothing escapes their critical eye. 
They find fault with everything they come 
in contact with. They are never so happy 
as when they can grumble, and if they had 
all their hearts’ desire, they would still be 
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unhappy, and find fault, because there was 
nothing for them to grumble about. 


Some murmur when their sky is clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear, 
In their great heaven of blue. 


There is no cause for grumbling when 
we remember that this earth is not our 
home. A traveler cannot enjoy all the 
comforts of his home. He knows that 
when he starts on a journey. Our ex- 
perience, as the children of God, is not un- 
like it. We must expect to meet with trials 
along the way that leads to the home above. 
The way may be dark, but do not fret. 
The work may be hard, but do not murmur. 
The burdens may be heavy, but do not 
worry. From out of the troubled scenes 
of life, we should lift our hearts in solemn 
thankfulness, and count it all joy that even 
we may suffer, serve, or wait, for Him 
whose will be done. 


—— 
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SPHAGNUM MOSS. 








NE of the chief discoveries of the war 
is sphagnum moss as a dressing for 
wounds. It is rapidly making headway 
among surgeons and nurses and the demand 
threatens to overleap the supply. The chief 
depot at Edinburgh is receiving orders from 
the War Office for some 20,000 dressings a 
week. 

The peculiar virtues of sphagnum moss 
are its lightness—which makes it much 
more comfortable than cotton wool, es- 
pecially in hot weather—its silky, comfort- 
able feeling, and its remarkable powers of 
absorption, by which it carries in its wet 
state fully ten times its own weight of 
water. 

The moss grows abundantly upon moor- 
lands wherever peat and heather are found. 
The beautiful red velvet variety, which is 
not very common, is found in the drier 
places in the form of little cushions, often 
mixed with heather. There is a more slen- 
der green variety which grows actually in 
water, filling open field drains and bog 
holes. But the standby is the bronze vari- 
ety, which is found in great beds with a 
peaty bottom in such quantity that it can be 
freely pulled up in double handfuls the size 
of a Rugby football. 

The moss is being gathered in most of the 
moorland parts of the British Isles by 
shepherds, keepers, voluntary workers of 
all sorts, ministers, school children, boy 
scouts, and others. At the central depots 
the moss is picked and cleaned, antisep- 
tically treated, and then put under a hy- 
draulic press. The dressings in their final 
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form are like little square biscuits, with 
gauze on either side. These are being sent 
in a continuous stream to every field of war. 
They are especially useful for field dress- 
ings, as an enormous number of them can 
be packed in a small space. 


_ 


JOHNSTOWN SUMMER SCHOOL. 








HE work of the summer school of the 
Johnstown ( Pa.) High School has been 
so practical and so satisfactory in its results 
as to attract much attention. We are glad 
to have from Mr. H. J. Stockton, principal 
of the High School, the following report 
of good work done during these six weeks. 
It will be suggestive to many readers who 
are thinking and talking of loss and waste 
of time during the long summer vacation 
that might so easily be utilized under wise 
direction to better purpose in a thousand 
centres of school interest. Mr. Stockton 
speaks of the number of high school men 
who have expressed interest in this work 
in which Johnstown is now taking the lead. 
He says: 

The first annual Summer High School 
began July 10, 1916, and ended, after a six 
weeks’ session, August 21, 1916. The total 
enrolment was 216, the losses by withdraw- 
als was 43 or I9 per cent. The per cent. 
of attendance was 95. 

Classes were organized in English II, 
III, IV, and VI, English History II, An- 
cient History I and II, Latin II, Caesar I 
and II, German I, II, III, and IV, Algebra 
I, II, and III, Plane Geometry I and II, 
Science II, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting. The school was organized 
on the one-hour period plan or a four- 
period session. A period of an hour’s 
length was decided upon that time might be 
afforded to cover the long lessons and to 
give help to the individual pupil. Pupils 
were not permitted to take more than two 
subjects, as the length of lessons made two 
subjects equal in effort to four of the regu- 
lar term. 

Perhaps the most current criticism of 
Summer Schools has been that the quality 
of work was inferior and that the pupil 
finding it easier to get through summer 
school than the regular sessions soliloquizes : 
“Well, if I don’t pass, I shall take it in 
Summer School.” Precautions have been 
taken to obviate all criticism of this charac- 
ter in regard to the local school. First, 
by limiting, as mentioned above, each pupil 
to two subjects, the pupil’s energies were 
conserved for intensive work. Secondly, 
only such pupils were allowed to take work 
in the summer school for credits as the 
judgment of their teachers approved. 
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Thirdly, instructors were directed to be sure 
that they were requiring a standard of work 
equal to the regular sessions. I am confi- 
dent that the pupils will give a good ac- 
count of themselves in the continuation of 
their summer school subjects in next term’s 
work. At the close of the work for the 
regular term, we shall see what per cent. of 
summer school subjects were continued suc- 
cessfully. 

I believe that it was a wise move to open 
the school to both back and forward work 
pupils. The presence of the forward pupils 
was stimulating on the back work pupils. 
The main consideration, however, is that 
the community is under obligation to give 
opportunities to the strong as well as the 
weak. One of the most discussed subjects 
to-day is “ Economy of Time in Education.” 
How many young men without a sacrifice 
of essential training get into their life’s 
work sooner? The Summer School affords 
an opportunity to gain time for those who 
feel they must or should do so. 

It is astonishing how the value of a boy’s 
or girl’s time in vacation has escaped our 
notice. That it has value is shown by the 
employment at wages which so large a num- 
ber receive. Still a very large number do 
not find employment and the lack of it 
represents idleness, waste and loss. The 
effect has both a moral and an economic 
significance. Summer School affords a 
profitable wholesome manner for the unem- 
ployed boy or girl to use a part of his over- 
long vacation. 

An examination of costs is interesting. 
The tuition charge of the regular session 
has been $6.00 per month. According to 
the School Code this charge represents the 
actual cost per pupil for maintaining the 
school. At this rate of tuition the average 
per pupil cost of a recitation is 7 cents. 
To carry the 186 subjects passed off in the 
Summer School through a semester of 
work at the rate of 7 cents a lesson would 
amount to $1171.80. The actual teaching 
cost of the Summer School less the tuition 
fees was $426. A comparison of $1171.80 
and $426 establishes the fiscal soundness of 
this innovation. The per capita cost of the 
session was $2.30. If each subject had 
been tutored at the regular rate of $1.00 per 
lesson the per capital cost at the very lowest 
would have been $10.00. How many pupils 
could have afforded to pay out this amount? 

The results of the session are such as to 
merit our faith in the character and worth 
of the school. 228 subjects were pursued 
to the end of the school. 186 or 81 per 
cent. of these subjects were passed off. 
Last year only 59 subjects were submitted 
for the fall examination. 34 or 57 per cent. 
of the 59 passed. Over five times as many 
subjects were completed successfully in the 
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summer as were completed last year under 
the old tutorial system. The 81 per cent. 
passing in Summer School compared to the 
57 per cent. of the tutorial system shows 
in which side the greater efficiency lies. 

Of the pupils making up back work 79 
per cent. passed and of the pupils pursuing 
forward work 81 per cent. passed. This 
showing is slightly in the favor of the ad- 
vance work pupils. 80 per cent. of the two 
subjects per pupil were carried success- 
fully and 88 per cent. of the one subject 
per pupil. The most obvious lesson to be 
gathered from these per cents. is that con- 
siderable discretion must be exercised in 
granting the privilege to pursue two studies. 

The pupils seemed to be animated with 
strong motives and good work was obtained 
for the most part with little difficulty. The 
size of classes was such that it was possible 
to give a great deal of attention to the indi- 
vidual pupil. The school was, indeed, for- 
tunate in that it was able to enlist so many 
strong and experienced teachers in its corps. 
I feel that this work is so important that 
the teaching must be of a very high order. 

One special feature of the school was the 
organization of a class in English Composi- 
tion in which were included pupils from all 
classes weak in composition. An inten- 
sive drill in composition, grammar and spell- 
ing was given these pupils. Their improve- 
ment was marked. 

The system of semi-annual promotions 
provides very favorable conditions for Sum- 
mer School work. The semi-annual pro- 
motions divides the school work into units 
of half lengths. A six weeks’ summer ses- 
sion can very acceptably cover a half year’s 
work, where it would result in superficiality 
in an attempt to cover a year’s work. 
There are also pupils who wish to avoid 
the disadvantages of graduation at mid- 
term and who can do so by gaining time in 
the Summer School. Six pupils were so 
enabled to advance their classification this 
summer that they can graduate next June. 
The Summer School, it would seem, is the 
logical outgrowth of a system of semi-an- 
nual promotions. 
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PROBLEMS WITHOUT FIGURES. 








FoR several years we have heard and 

read opinions to the effect that some 
of the fundamentals of algebra should be 
taught along with arithmetic, or at least 
that arithmetic may be so taught as to 
make the pupil familiar with the fact that 
we may use a number in a problem without 
knowing what particular number it is. This 
is good doctrine; but, as a rule, whenever 
any attempt is made to put it into practice, 
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the work soon develops or degenerates into 
formal algebra, with a full quota of sym- 
bolism, generalization and formulae—matter 
which is not wholesome pabulum for a 
child’s mind—and the result has been that 
teachers have given up the effort and re- 
turned to the use of standardized knowl- 
edge which is put up in separate packages 
like baled hay, one bale labeled “ arith- 
metic,” another “algebra,” etc. 

Teachers, you are invited to try the fol- 
lowing list of problems and report to the 
editor of this journal, stating frankly what 
you think of them. How would you like 
to have a little book made up of this kind of 
matter to use as supplementary work? 

Please do not spring the old inquiry 
which has become a chestnut at teachers’ 
institutes, “For what grade is this work 
suitable?” I do not know what grades it 
is good for; it may be good for nothing; 
but try it and see, and tell me what you 
think about it. If you find it “no good,” I 
shall still be pleased to hear from you to 
that effect. , 

After a problem is solved, call upon the 
pupils to give one or more concrete ex- 
amples to illustrate it, using definite num- 
bers and announcing numerical results. 


1. If you know three times plus five times 
plus seven times a number how do you find 
the number? 

2. If you know how much a number with 
its third added equals, how can you find the 
number ? 

3. To find the number of cubic feet in a 
box what must you know and what must 
you do? 

4. I know how much one-half of John’s 
money is and how much one-fourth of Ned’s 
money is. How can I find how much money 
they both have? 

5. A boy counted his money and asked the 
price of a pair of skates, of a pocket knife and 
of a sled; he then knew how much more 
money he would have to earn before he could 
get all of them. How did he find out? 

6. Helen knows how much a box of candy 
will cost and how much a certain book will 
cost. How may she find out how much money 
she will have left after paying for the book 
and the candy? 

7. If you are told how long a fence post is 
and how high it is, how can you find how deep 
it is set in the ground? 

8. Mary has a certain sum of money plus 
one-fourth as much as Lucy has. If I tell 
you how much money Mary has how can you 
find how much Lucy has? 

9. A man bought some sheep. If you know 
how much he paid and how many sheep he 
bought, how can you find the price of one 
sheep? 

10. A man had a good watch that kept cor- 
rect time, but! one day when he traveled it lost 
time; in what direction did he travel? 

11. I know the length and width of a room 
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and the number of square feet that a pound of 
paint will cover. How can I find out how 
many ounces of paint will be required to paint 
the floor of that room? 

12. I know how many gallons of water a 
horse will drink; how can I find how many 
quarts seven horses will drink? 

13. How can I find how many times a wagon 
wheel will turn in going three miles? 

14. How would you find the distance around 
a square field if you know how long two- 
thirds of one side is? 

15. A man sold oats, wheat and corn each 
at a different price per bushel. If you know 
the price received for each kind of grain, the 
number of acres in the farm and the amount 
of rent he paid per acre, also the cost of cul- 
tivating the crop, how will you find the net 
profit on the grain sold?—American Journal 
of Education. 


— 
<a 





TEACHING LITERATURE. 





BY E. K. GRAHAM. 





Not long ago I was sitting on the steps 
of a great library near a group of under- 
graduates dressed in the athletic negligee 
so fascinating to the eye of the broad- 
minded observer. Three boys were talk- 
ing of literature, and the name of an author 
caught my attention. At once I saw that 
they were about to go on an examination. 

English literature occupies a large space 
in the present educational scheme. Under 
some guise or other it is taught from the 
kindergarten on up through the post-grad- 
uate school; yet in spite of all the time 
given to it, although we are constantly re- 
minded that the amount of our good liter- 
‘ature is small, in the end we come on the 
interesting fact that the students know 
rather less about it, and feel less care for 
it, than perhaps for any other study. 

A teacher with questions to ask, and 
quizzes and examinations to hold, speedily 
comes to devoting his energies to finding 
out whether his students are seriously tak- 
ing his lectures, and whether they have 
read the authors named. Now the student 
is very dull as well as ignorant who can 
not make this modest information suffi- 
ciently difficult to discover. It becomes 
with the teacher a question of “ Who was 
Rabbi Ben Ezra?” “Explain fully ‘yclept 
Euphrosyne’”; “What is the moral of The 
‘Ancient Mariner’?” To the teacher 
marking time on the treadmill it is a trifle 
that Coleridge should say that the moral 
is the very least thing about “ The Ancient 
Mariner.” The teacher faces the grim nec- 
essity of finding out quickly whether some 
artful dodger should pass. A weary and 
profitless pursuit, to be sure. So a tired 
teacher was aroused to enthusiasm, in a 
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dusty waste of “correct” answers, by the 
response, “The moral of ‘The Ancient 
Mariner’ is, ‘Always on time,’ for if the 
guest had been on time he would not have 
met the grey-beard loon.” 

Certainly most instructors have realized 
the lack of value in reducing the study of 
English literature to a process of accumu- 
lating facts, but the necessities of an im- 
placable system, and the uniquely great de- 
mand that a culture course makes on per- 
sonality, have forced the majority on pre- 
cisely this ground. And in so far as teach- 
ing is a contest the position is strategically 
wisely chosen. Many teachers regard it as 
safe from all attack. One distinguished 
maker of text-books, as a part of the un- 
ending discussion of “How to Make the 
Study of English Literature Interesting,” 
contributes with easy courage, “It should 
not be made interesting. Let the students 
scratch for it.” 

Souls of poets dead and gone, what 
Elysium can ye know that will hold your 
happiness safe from the pedagogue’s desic- 
cated discourses on your art?” “Why 
aren't you taking notes?” asked a certaim 
professor who devoted brief intervals im 
his research work to inspiring undergradu- 
ates. “I have my father’s, sir,” replied the 
more or less naive boy. Is it any wonder 
that the essays that come trooping in at 
predestined intervals “lack spontaneity and 
real enthusiasm?” And is it a wider won- 
der that on a quiz, a criticism by the pro- 
fessor should be dimly reflected by the stu- 
dent (to dumb forgetfulness not quite a 
prey) in “ Keats is an anesthetic poet!” 

If the teacher of literature does succeed 
in truly imparting the spirit of literature, 
he has achieved the most delicate thing in 
all teaching. For in sober truth, the teach- 
ing of literature is not the job of a task- 
master. It is not necessarily for the man 
labeled by the scholastic system a doctor in 
the realm of knowledge any more than for 
the dainty dilettante. Let us not shirk the 
necessities of the case. Vitally to conduct 
a course whose main purpose is culture, is 
to arouse an active and abiding love where 
no love exists; it is nothing less than to 
transfuse the spirit of beauty. The de- 
mand is insistent not for the spirit of the 
taskmaster, but for the rich, flexible spirit 
of the master. 

If the undergraduate courses were limi- 
ted to fit the few, the problem would dis- 
appear; but they are taken by the crowd, 
and the teacher has to get some sort of 
“work” out of the crowd. For the work 
to have any value it has to be adjusted to 
the average of aptitude and taste, aud it 
is a much more difficult thing to feel the 
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average of taste than to see the average 
of intelligence. The fact that the dispo- 
sition of the American, man and boy, is 
not inclined to a patient consideration of any 
form of art, further complicates the prob- 
lem. The American undergraduate has a 
fine basic taste; but it is a taste that has a 
heartiness almost rough. He has a sense 
of humor that can not resist the spectacle 
of an able-bodied man dallying with pretty 
bits of poetry. To put the spirit of liter- 
ature and the love of good literature into 
the mind and heart of the developing man 
is a problem so difficult that its only answer 
is a great teacher. 

Education, in certain instances, appears 
to follow tradition as a substitute for frank 
thinking. The teaching of English liter- 
ature is such an instance. The demand of 
the study is for nothing less than a great 
teacher; the demand of education is that 
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the stuff be taught. The classes scratch 
for such “grades” as they can get, while 
the instructors celebrate the college by dat- 
ing therefrom articles that testify very often 
their assiduity in neglecting their most vital 
duties. Though a man may for his genius 
attain the distinction of being a great 
teacher, his position in the academic world 
is made nothing by the bar sinister: “He 
never published anything.” 

English literature can be taught, but it 
isn’t necessary that it should be taught. 
It can be taught only by a teacher espe- 
cially gifted. If it isn’t possible to get men 
who can fill the large requirements, edu- 
cators should not be dominated by a con- 
ventionalized curriculum, but the courses 
should be stricken out. For it to be taught 
badly is a hurt to education, and a wilful 
crime against literature—The Bookman. 
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Pe erica JOFFRE had just concluded 

presenting medals to a number of es- 
pecially intrepid soldiers on this front, turn- 
ing away with a passing salute to a group 
of foreign attaches drawn from nearly all 
the countries of the world. These attaches 
recalled a little story about the chief of the 
French Army at a certain camp which is 
typical of the whole of his relations with 
the armies of the Republic. Joffre had 
called for volunteers for special air service 
which meant almost certain death. The 
three men selected from the crowd who 
came forward and saluted were quietly 
walking away when he stopped them with 
the words, “ Est-es que les enfants vont a 
la mort sans embrasser leur papa?” (Would 
children go to their death without embrac- 
ing their father?) he asked and kissed each 
inturn. The depth of brotherly and fatherly 
relations existing between French army off- 
cers and their men has always seemed to 
be one of the great secrets of the strength 
of the French army. 


We had occasion to be in Reading one 
day during the week of the annual county 





institute and spent two hours of the after- 
noon in the Academy of Music. Supt. Rapp 
makes his large Berks county institute one 
of the very best in the state. Jerry March, 
instructor in vocal music at Girard College, 
who has for a generation been our best 
known leader, gave the teachers for half 
an hour a fine drill in rounds and favorite 
songs. Dr. Graves, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, talked well on Character and 
Habit, and Dr. Hallock, of Kentucky, on 
Imagination—heaven-climbing imagination 
he called it—an impressive, suggestive and 
delightful address. He believes in that 
great good thing—constant memorizing of 
the best and choicest things in prose and 
poetry, especially in poetry when one of 
fine sensibility is the teacher and some 
pupils of like sensibility are in the seats. 


Every important truth is born in a 
manger. It is nursed in poverty. It is un- 
recognized at first save by a few wise men. 
By the mob it is despised and rejected. It 
is crucified and buried, as the world thinks, 
but if it is God’s Truth it will have its 
resurrection from the grave and be written 
into the hearts and laws of men. 

Herbert S. Bigelow. 


SusscrisE for your home educational 
magazine. The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
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nal deserves your moral and financial sup- 
port, whether as Teacher or Director. Give 
it your aid by sending $1.50 for Volume 
64, which begins with the July number. 
You will also receive with it three pictures 
that are worth more than any you can buy 
in an art store for two dollars. 


Are We Civilized? A North American 
Indian proverb says: “Before the white 
man came there was no poison in the Indian 
corn.” It now costs an average of nearly 
$100 per family to pay the liquor bill of the 
United States. Before the American occu- 
pation there were four saloons in Manila; 
now there are about three hundred. When 
we come into touch with weaker races we 
“do them” good. We spend every year 
twice as much for war as for education; 
and we put to death by mob violence on the 
average about one victim per day, and this 
average is not decreasing. Millionaires in- 
crease among us rapidly. These are evi- 
dences of decay which should make us pause 
when tempted to indulge in spreadeagle 
boasting. 


Representatives of the State Highway and 
Forestry Departments have completed ar- 
rangements for planting thousands of trees 
along the State highways in Pennsylvania, 
and the first will likely be set out next au- 
tumn. Fruit, nut and shade trees will be 
planted as has been done in other states. 

The Department of Forestry will grow 
the trees in its nurseries from seed and 
they will be transplanted into areas set aside 
for the purpose. As the department has 
only shade trees and those which bear small 
fruits for birds available for transplanting 
at present these varieties will be the first to 
be set out. The species already transplanted 
for use along the roads are white, pitch 
and Scotch pines, sugar maple, Douglas fir, 
Norway spruce, black cherry, white elm, 
white ash, honey locust and European larch. 
About 23,000 trees have been transplanted 
in plots on State forestry reservations in 
Pike, Tioga, Clearfield, Franklin and Hunt- 
ingdon counties, which number it is esti- 
mated will care for one hundred miles of 
highway if planted fifty feet apart. The 
growing of fruit and nut trees will be taken 
up immediately. 


For more than fifty years we have been 
drawn to Old Trinity in lower Broadway, 
New York, and have often gone there to 
sit down in quiet for a while. A few days 
ago we spent the hour from four to five 
o’clock in this sacred temple, all lighted up 
and almost no one but the caretakers in the 
great building. Some one says, “Those 
who have visited old Churches and Ca- 





thedrals where men have prayed and poured 
out their spiritual emotions for genera- 
tions, and centuries, know how powerfully 
they are moved by the force of righteous- 
ness, how softly they tread, how lowly they 
speak! Such places are really sacred. God 
has visited them, Angels have rested in 
their solemn aisles, mortals seeking heav- 
enly mercy have found it there. And the 
power of evil association with places is 
quite as great—perhaps greater; for evil 
clings passionately to whatever is of the 
earth.” After leaving Trinity, which closes 
its doors at five o’clock, we strolled up al- 
most to the Woolworth Building, whose 
tower is said to be seven hundred feet in 
height, the lofty buildings on the way all 
aglow with electric light in their tens of 
thousands of offices. Is there another equal 
distance of four blocks anywhere in the 
world to match this wonderful illumination 
that is to be seen any evening of the short- 
ening days on Broadway ? 





STATEMENTS that the planet Mars is inhab- 
ited are mere conjectures; observation has 
shown the old theory, that comets are cap- 
tured and sometimes “ gobbled up” or ab- 
sorbed by their evil genii, the planets, is not 
true; the compiling of detailed information 
of the exact behavior of a solar eclipse that 
is not going to take place for almost two 


) years yet—these were the features of papers 


read at Swarthmore by delegates to the 
convention of the American Astronomical 
Society. 


The dollar is replacing the pound sterling 
abroad. A financial expert says: “Since 
the war the United States has imported 
$750,000,000 in gold and has paid back a 
considerable amount of its previous borrow- 
ings, increased its foreign trade by $2,250,- 
000,000 yearly and loaned to foreign coun- 
tries $1,470,000,000, so that the dollar now 
has replaced to a considerable extent the old 
sovereignty of the English pound abroad. 
“Whether the United States will retain, 
with her deficient financial organization, 
the position recently won, will depend on 
American financial and commercial policies. 
The arrival in France of an American com- 
mercial mission is an indication that Amer- 
icans are realizing they must follow the 
law in exchanges between countries, buying 
in general as much as they sell.” 





“PropteE who use French in English 
writing are always those who don’t know 
French very well,” John L. Balderston 
writes in the Atlantic, reporting a conver- 
station with George Moore. “They use 
badinage for banter, and think there is a 
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shade of difference. Then they write ré- 
sumé, which they think more refined than 
summary. I met an author who had writ- 
ten ‘small and petite, and I asked him why 
he did it. He said petite can mean dainty 
as well as small, and I said, ‘it cannot; it 
means nothing but small; but, in any case, 
if you wanted to say dainty, why didn’t you 
say dainty?’ In my newspaper yesterday 
I met with an example of this tendency. A 
despatch read something like this: ‘The 
Germans have been asked to give up their 
gold ornaments and watches to be melted 
down into coin, unless they are souvenirs,’ 
A man must be without any esthetic sense 
whatever to write souvenir when he might 
have written keepsake; it has associations, 
that word keepsake; it lives, breathes, runs, 
jumps, flies; but souvenir in English is a 
corpse.” 





THE beard of the French soldier has been 
doomed, according to an army order which 
directs that the men at the front must shave 
all except mustaches. The order has caused 
a humorous and ironical discussion in the 
“trench” newspapers, to which some of 
the most famous French artists, philoso- 
phers and literary men have contributed. 
General Pierre Cherfils excuses the meas- 
ure because “ the beard of a trooper weighs, 
on an average, 60 grammes. With two mil- 
lion men at the front this brings the aggre- 
gate weight to 120 tons. Did God make a 
blunder when he gave man a beard? 


SPEAKING at a dinner while on a visit to 
this country some time ago, Philip C. Hanna, 
United States consul-general at Monterey, 
referred to keeping abreast of the times 
and told this story: An esteemed citizen 
visited a country community and while tak- 
ing dinner at the village inn a heavy thun- 
dershower began to fall. “Gee!” remarked 
the esteemed citizen, gazing at the driving 
rain. “It looks like the Flood.” “Like 
the flood?” wonderingly responded the 
waitress, to whom the remark was ad- 
dressed. “ Yes,” answered the hotel guest. 
“You have certainly read of the Flood and 
how the boat landed on Mount Ararat?” 
“No, sir,” was the surprising answer of the 
little waitress. “I haven’t seen a newspaper 
for three days.” 


Liguip air has been used increasingly in 
Germany for blasting since the outbreak of 
the war, and so satisfactory has it been 
found that doubtless it will be used even 
more after the war. One advantage that 
liquid air has over explosives is the safety 
with which it can be handled. In blasting, 
black mouselike bags, which are called cart- 
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tridges, are saturated with the liquid air and 
used as charges. Though one of the car- 
tridges is more powerful than an ordinary 
charge of dynamite, it can be trampled 
under foot without any danger, a hissing 
sound like escaping steam being the only 
noise produced. The miners take several 
of these cartridges and with a stick jam 
them into a hole that has been drilled into 
the rock. The charge is set off by means 
of electricity. According to German fig- 
ures, the liquid air, under present methods 
of manufacture, costs about one-half as 
much as dynamite. 


“Erie, Pennsylvania,” says the Journal 
of Education, “ has surely set an educational 
pace that challenges highest admiration. In 
every phase of school work Supt. Ira B. 
Bush is abreast the best in all America, 
but its crowning glory is its high school 
site and building. Erie is by tradition con- 
servative. There has been nothing radical 
or fanciful in anything that Erie has ever 
done, but now Erie has a high school site 
of more than eleven acres that has few 
equals for beauty or educational availability 
in the United States, or in the world as to 
that matter. And the new building is the 
equal of anything anywhere. The cost, 
exclusive of its matchless site, is $609,000, 
or virtually ten dollars for every man, 
woman and child in the city. And not a 
dollar of the cost is extravagance. It is 
an educational triumph, the pride of the 
city, the glory of civic and educational 
leaders.” 





The most graphically descriptive piece of 
war news is the brief dispatch that an- 
nounces a contract under which a firm in 
Pittsburgh is to furnish France and Great 
Britain with $15,000,000 worth of artificial 
limbs. 


This is the season, says an exchange, 
when the live county superintendent is think- 
ing out the problem of how to make his 
work most effective as an uplift to the 
schools. The organization of local associ- 
ations and reading circle classes among the 
teachers; the introduction of the uniform 
course of study and of examination to give 
it effect; when to hold institutes, how long 
to make the sessions, and whom to secure 
as conductors; the planning of routes for 
visiting schools and of systematic lines of 
inspection of schools, are some of the fac- 
tors of the superintendent’s problem. 


At the recent meeting of the Presbyterian 
Synod of Pennsylvania at Easton, Dr. W. 
P. Fulton, of Philadelphia, denounced the 
way in which the Sabbath is being dese- 
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crated. He said: Sunday baseball, auto- 
mobiles, golf and social functions have 
broken through and battered down God’s 
holy day of rest. They are killing our Sab- 
bath, and when it is dead, what then?” He 
told of four efforts to change the present 
laws and to give Pennsylvania a wide open 
Sunday, and said these attempts in the last 
session of the Legislature had been de- 
feated largely through the efforts of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance. 


_— 


THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 








SIXTY-SEVENTH MEETING OF PENNSYLVANIA 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT HARRISBURG. 





= sixty-seventh meeting of the Penn- 

sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in Harrisburg, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, December 27, 
28 and 29, at the Technical High School. 
The general sessions will be held in the 
Auditorium of the school with a very at- 
tractive programme, complete copies of 
which may be had from county, city and 
borough superintendents or from President 
E. M. Rapp, Reading, Pa. Already reports 
are received of hundred-per-cent. enroll- 
ments of the teachers employed in towns 
and counties, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that the steady increase in member- 
ship of the past few years will be con- 
tinued for the current year. The response 
of the state to the vigorous call of Eli M. 
Rapp and his associates has been most cor- 
dial and earnest, as we all knew it would 
be, for he is a dynamo in the school work 
and so recognized wherever he is known. 

The general officers of the Association 
are County Supt. E. M. Rapp, Reading, 
president; Supts. Henry H. Baish, Altoona 
and Louise D. Baggs, Bristol, vice presi- 
dents; J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary; and David S. Keck, Kutztown, treas- 
urer. 

Executive Committee: E. M. Rapp, Read- 
ing, Henry H. Baish, Altoona, Mattie M. 
Collins, Lock Haven, C. B. Connelly, Pitts- 
burgh, S. E. Weber, Scranton, George M. 
Philips, West Chester and Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg. 

The Department presidents are County 
Supt. G. B. Milnor, Muncy, City Supt. 
Joseph M. Howerth, Shamokin, Dr. G. L. 
Omwake, Collegeville, Charles M. Magee, 
Easton, of department School Directors; 
H. J. Stockton, Johnstown, High School 
department; W. H. Burd, Altoona, of 
Graded Schools; E. R. Gehr, Waterford, 
of Rural Schools; Eva Stoner, Steelton, of 





Manual Arts; A. J. Fillmore, Pittsburgh, 
of Music; Ira S. Wolcott, Altoona, Child 
Study Round Table; Wallace J. Snyder, 
Edinboro, Nature Study Round Table; H. 
G. Parkinson, Hickory, Pennsylvania As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Education and Rural Life; and C. B. Con- 
nelly, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State 
Branch of American School Peace League 
—the last two being affiliated departments. 

The programmes of the general sessions 
and of the departments of County Superin- 
tendents, president, Supt. G. B. Milnor; 
City and Borough Superintendents, presi- 
dent Supt. Joseph M. Howerth; and Col- 
leges and Normal Schools, president Dr. G. 
L. Omwake of Ursinus College, are given 
in the present issue. We hope to give 
those of other departments in our December 
number. The meetings of the county su- 
perintendents will be held in the gymna- 
sium, those of the city and borough super- 
intendents in the third floor study hall, 
and those of the colleges and normal 
schools in the library on the first floor. The 
registration bureau will be in the main cor- 
ridor, first floor, of the Technical High 
School. 

GENERAL SESSIONS. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 27. 


1.30 P. M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. George 
Edward Reed. 

Addresses of Welcome—F. E. Downes, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Harrisburg; Henry 
Houck, Secretary of Internal Affairs, Leb- 
anon; and Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of 
the Commonwealth. 

Response to Addresses of Welcome—John 
P. Garber, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia. 

Financing the Public Schools: 

(a) Relation of State’s Finances to the 
Public School Appropriation, Robert K. 
Young, State Treasurer. 

(b) Public School Dividends, George W. 
Gerwig, Secretary of the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education. 

(c) More Revenue for the Public Schools, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

General discussion opened by Harlan Upde- 
graff, of the School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Business Session. 

_ 7-45 P. M.—Music, the Adelphia Concert Ar- 
tists. 

The Country School Problem: 

(a) From the Viewpoint of a County Su- 
perintendent, President’s Address. 

(b) The County as a Unit of Organization 
and Administration, A. S. Cook, Superintend- 
ent of Baltimere County, Md. 

(c) From the Viewpoint of a Sociologist, 
Warren H. Wilson, Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

(d) From the Viewpoint of a Publicist and 
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Author, Herbert Quick, Member of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 


12.00, Noon.—Luncheon and Conference, 
Central Pennsylvania Debating League at 
Harrisburg Club. 

1.30 P. M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. George 
Edward Hawes, Market Square Presbyterian 
Church. 

Physical Education: 

(a) From the Recreative Viewpoint, George 
Ellsworth Johnson, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Harvard University. 

(b) True Preparedness, D. A. Sargent, 
President of the Sargent School for Physical 
Education, Cambridge, Mass. 

(c) Wholesome Living for Girls, Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, 
Boston. 

(d) Rural Health and Sanitation, Thomas 
D. Wood, Professor of Physical Education, 
Columbia University. 

General discussion, opened by William A. 
Stecher, Director of Physical Education, 
Philadelphia. 

Reports of Committees. Educational Coun- 
cil, Trustees of the Permanent Fund, Com- 
mittee on Necrology, Auditing Committee. 

_ 7.45 P. M.—Music, the Adelphia Concert Ar- 
tists. 

Address—America—Pace Maker or Peace 
Maker, Charles Zueblin, Publicist, Lecturer, 
Author, Boston. 

Address—Is There Waste in Modern Edu- 
cation, William Howard Taft, ex-President 
of the United States. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 20. 


9.00 A. M.—Devotional Exercises—Rev. J. 
A. Lyter, Derry Street United Brethren 
Church. 

A State System of Retirement Funds for 
Teachers: 

(a) From the Viewpoint of a Class-Room 
Teacher, Miss Elizabeth Baker, Harrisburg. 

(b) From the Viewpoint of a Business 
man and School Director, Marcus Aaron, 
Pittsburgh. 

(c) Present Status of the Teachers’ Pen- 
sion Legislation in the United States, J. George 
Becht, Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

(d) General Principles of Retirement Fund 
Plans, Oliver P. Cornman, Associate Super- 
intendent, Philadelphia. 

General discussion, opened by Raymond W. 
Seis, The School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Reports of Committees: Retirement Fund 
Bill, Legislative, and Resolutions. Treasurer’s 
Report. 

Appointment of Committees: Legislative 
and Necrology. 

Report of the Nominating Committee. 

Adjournment. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE, 


Wednesday morning, December 27, 9 o'clock. 

Reaching the Rural Communities Through 
the Rural Schools, Supt. N. E. Heeter, Clarion 
county. 
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Discussion, Supt. Thomas A. Bock, Chester 
county. 

Division of Duties’ and Responsibilities Be- 
tween County Superintendents and Assistants, 
Supt. Robert C. Shaw, Westmoreland county. 

Discussion, Supt. M. S. Bentz, Cambria 
county, and Asst. Co. Supt. W. S. Bryan, Alle- 
gheny county, and Supt. Livingstone Seltzer, 
Schuylkill county. 

The Function of the County Superintendent 
as a Supervisor, Supt. Albert S. Cook, Balti- 
more county, Maryland. 

General Conference. 

Thursday morning, December 28, 9 o’clock. 

Revision of the Compulsory Attendance Law 
so as to Make it More Effective in Rural Dis- 
tricts, Supt. Frank A. McClung, Butler county. 

Discussion, Supt. George A. Grim, North- 
ampton county. 

Broader Preparation and Greater Perma- 
nency in the Rural Teaching Force, Supt. 
Frank E. Shambaugh, Dauphin county. 

Discussion, Supt. Chas. W. Lillibridge, Mc- 
Kean county, and Supt. I. H. Russell, Erie 
county. 

The Trained Nurse and-Her Place in Rural 
Communities, Miss Katherine Tucker, Super- 
— Visiting Nurse Society, Philadel- 

ia. 

‘ Can the Farmer Afford It?, Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, Department of Rural Economics, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

General Conference. 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENCE, 


Wednesday morning, December 27, 9 o’clock. 

Devotional Exercises—Supt. S. D. Dean, 
Mt. Carmel. 

Address of President, Supt. Joseph Howerth. 

The Value of School Surveys, Supt. James 
J. Palmer, Oil City. 

The Value of Standard Scales in Determin- 
ing the Efficiency of Pupils, Supt. Frank W. 
Wright, Uniontown. 

Uniform Records and Reports, Supt. Fred. 
W. Robbins, Williamsport. 

A Longer School Day, Supt. C. H. Wolford, 
Duquesne. 

Continuation Schools, Supt. A. M. Weaver, 
Conshohocken. 

Discussion and Appointment of Committees. 


Thursday morning, December 28, 9 o’clock. 

Devotional Exercises—Supt. D. A. Harman, 
Hazleton. 

The Teacher and the Superintendent, Supt. 
E. R. Barclay, Pottsville. 

The Junior High School, Supt. J. N. Adee, 
Johnstown, and Dr. C. D. Koch, High School 
Inspector, Harrisburg. 

Vocational Training and Guidance, Dr. 
George W. Flounders, Philadelphia. 


Physical Training, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
Professor of Physical Education, Columbia 
University. 

Discussion and Reports of Committees. 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Wednesday morning, 9 o’clock. Report of 
the Committee appointed in 1915 to study the 
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subject of teacher training in Pennsylvania’s 
summer schools, and to make recommenda- 
tions concerning the character and amount of 
state aid required to provide adequate facili- 
ties for summer school courses for teachers. 
The report will be submitted in sections by 
the several members of the Committee en- 
gaged in the investigation: Smith Burnham, 
West Chester; Ambrose L. Suhrie, University 
of Pennsylvania; J. George Becht, Harris- 
burg; W. S. Hertzog, California; C. B. Rob- 
ertson, University of Pittsburgh, and E. R. 
Smith, State College. General Discussion. 

Thursday morning, 9 o’clock. Report of a 
Joint-Committee representing the Association 
of College Presidents of Pennsylvania and the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School Principals’ 
Association on the granting of credit in col- 
leges on account of work done in state normal 
schools. Committee: Edwin E. Sparks, State 
College; A. C. Rothermel, Kutztown; Henry 
H. Apple, Lancaster ; Ezra Lehman, Shippens- 
burg; W. A. Granville, Gettysburg, and P. M. 
Harbold, Millersville. 

The “Two Hundred Hours” of pedagogical 
subjects offered in fulfillment of the require- 
ments for a college graduate’s certificate: (a) 
The subjects required by the State Depart- 
ment. (b) The subjects offered by the several 
colleges of the State. (c) The facilities for 
meeting the State requirements on the part 
of the several colleges. Report to be sub- 
mitted by Arthur J. Jones, University of Penn- 
sylvania. General Discussion. 


The central thought of the program for 
the general sessions is “ Educational Pre- 
paredness,” embodied in the following 
topics, one session being devoted to each 
topic: “Financing the Public Schools,” 
“The Country School Problem,” “ Physical 
Education,” and “A State System of Retire- 
ment Funds for Teachers.” 

Governor Brumbaugh, who will extend 
greetings to the Association, is a life mem- 
ber and served as President of the Associ- 
ation\in 1898. Hon. Henry Houck, Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs and former Deputy 
State Superintendent for many years, is 
scheduled for an address of welcome. Mr. 
Houck served as President of the Associ- 
ation in 1872 and is best known as the 
“ Apostle of Sunshine and Good Cheer.” 
Everybody knows him. 

The local arrangements for the meeting 
in all their details were left absolutely in 
the hands of Supt. F. E. Downes, of Har- 
risburg. He did his work well and with 
dispatch. The enrollment last year at 
Scranton was 11,136. This was high water 
mark thus far, but it is hoped that the tide 
will continue to rise steadily for years to 
come. There were more than a score of 
cities and boroughs that had a 100 per cent. 
enrollment. Bucks, Lebanon, Cameron, and 
Washington are the only counties that had 
a 100 per cent. enrollment. No one should 
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fail to visit the educational exhibit displayed 
in the Pennsylvania State Museum. The 
admission to the meetings will be by badge. 
The permanent fund of the Association 
now amounts to $10,984.03. 


WILSON COLLEGE. 








Dr. E. D. Warfield, former president of 
Lafayette College, was inaugurated presi- 
dent of Wilson College, Chambersburg, Oc- 
tober 17th, the ceremony being attended by 
many notables. His address on “ Liberal 
Education,” was followed by the congratu- 
latory address on “ The Spirit of the Past,” 
by President Hibben, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, after which the presentation of dele- 
gates was made by Miss Harriet Congdon, 
dean. A luncheon was served to 300 repre- 
sentatives and guests in the college dining 
room, at which addresses were made by 
Governor Stuart, Governor Warfield, Mayor 
Blankenburg, Provost Smith and Superin- 
tendent Schaeffer. Miss Harriet Congdon 
was installed as dean of the college. Her 
address on “ What Can Four Years of Col- 
lege Work Contribute to Character?” was 
followed by a conference on “ Obligations 
and Opportunities of Educated Women,” 
with Mrs. Ralph I. Lloyd, Brooklyn, presi- 
dent of the Wilson College Alumnz Asso- 
ciation, presiding. Mrs. Edward Biddle, of 
Carlisle, spoke on “ The Educated Woman 
in the World”; Mrs. Samuel Semple, Titus- 
ville, on “Social Service”; Mrs. Joseph 
Wilson Cochran, Swarthmore, on “ Chris- 
tian Missions”; Dr. Frances Wick, of Vas- 
sar College, “Scientific Teaching and Re- 
search,” and Dr. Ella B. Everett, Philadel- 
phia, “Medicine as a Vocation for Wo- 
men.” More than seventy-five colleges and 
universities were represented, from all parts 
of the country. 


_ 
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EIGHTY-THIRD SCHOOL REPORT. 








HE Eighty-third Annual Report of the 

Department of Public Instruction has 

just been issued by State Supt. Nathan C. 

Schaeffer, and will appear in our December 

issue. It discusses many branches of the 

school work and will be widely read with 
much interest in all parts of the state. 

Dr. Schaeffer refers to the success of the 
continuation schools, and suggests an in- 
crease in the general scope of the agricul- 
tural high school work. There are twenty- 
four vocational schools in twenty-one coun- 
ties, he says, and there will be thirty-six 
during the present school year. These 
schools now contain 500 pupils, who should 
be increased to 5000. 
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Industrial schools are maintained in many 
of the school districts, and in sixty-three of 
the districts manual training is taught in 
the grade schools. It is taught in seventy- 
five high schools. Cooking and sewing are 
taught in sixty-four school districts, while 
seventy-one high schools include these 
branches in their curriculum. The sum- 
mer school work is referred to as a growing 
arm of the school work, and reference is 
made to the insuring of teachers under the 
Workman’s Compensation Act. So far 581 
schools are insured. 

“Nearly all the districts,’ says Superin- 
tendent Schaeffer, “need more money for 
school purposes. The question is how to 
secure it. The State School Fund, although 
growing, is still too small to furnish much 
help. The money must come from loans, 
or from the appropriations by the State, or 
from local taxation. Districts can, without 
a vote of the people, issue bonds up to two 
per cent. of the assessed valuation. By a 
majority vote of the electors further loans 
can be made up to seven per cent. of the 
assessed valuation. 

“ According to a recent ruling of the At- 
torney General’s Department the electors 
of a district can, by a three-fiths vote, issue 
bonds up to ten per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. Within thirty years the bonds 
must be paid off by local taxation. This is 
the usual method of raising money for the 
erection of new buildings and for other 
permanent improvements. The bond issue 
may be so large as to embarrass the treas- 
ury and check educational progress. It 
is a doubtful policy to fool the public by 
the erection of a fine building when this 
must lead to a lowering of salaries and to 
a deterioration of the teaching force. 

“The efficiency of a school system de- 
pends more upon the quality of the instruc- 
tion than upon the physical equipment. 
The taxation in connection with the liqui- 
dation of bonds should not interfere with 
the current expense involved in the efficient 
running of the schools. 

“In meeting current expenses can much 
help be expected from the State school ap- 
propriation? The revenues of the State are 
diminishing, while the expenses are in 
creasing. The demand for inspection in 
new fields has led to the multiplication of 
boards, bureaus, commissions and other 
agencies of supervision. In some States 
every thirtieth man is an officeholder. At 
times the agencies of government control 
overlap in their jurisdiction and issue con- 
flicting regulations. 

“Constitutional conventions have been 
suggested as the best means of wiping the 
State clean and starting anew. If this were 
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the proper place, much might be said in 
praise of the benefits which the public has 
derived from the activities of our newly 
created governmental agencies. The fact, 
nevertheless, remains that the school ap- 
propriation has not kept race with the 
growth of the public schools. 

“While the local needs have greatly in- 
creased, the appropriation per pupil and per 
school has annually diminished during the 
last ten years. Everywhere the local taxes 
are increasing, and the question is how 


much more will the happy taxpayer be will- - 


ing to pay for school purposes. Can ad- 
ditional sources of revenue be found to en- 
able the Legislature to come to the relief 
of the localities where taxation has reached 
the maximum fixed by law? The rural dis- 
tricts are especially in need of help. No 
more important or pressing question can 
come before the next Legislature. 

“Despite the fact that a great many 
school districts had made up their annual 
budget and levied their taxes before the 
passage of the act providing for continua- 
tion schools, ninety-eight districts have or- 
ganized and maintained continuation schools 
since January I, 1916. Twenty-four thou- 
sand children were in attendance and 350 
teachers were employed in these schools. 

“Inquiry has shown that only a small 
percentage of those in the continuation 
classes expect to continue in their present 
employment. Here there is room for voca- 
tional guidance. The future should be 
opened to these youthful workers in such a 
way as to foster in them the ambition to 
rise to the ranks of the skilled and better- 
paid workers. The industries should not 
look to the schools for their supply of un- 
skilled laborers. The lack of laborers on 
the farm and in the shop is an economic 
problem beyond the power of the schools to 
solve. 

“The Bureau of Vocational Education 
formulated a plan for the organization and 
operation of summer schools for the prep- 
aration of teachers for continuation schools. 
The cities of Philadelphia, Reading, Scran- 
ton, Altoona and Pittsburgh were selected 
as the most suitable places for these schools. 
The school directors granted the use of the 
buildings without charge. It is proposed 
during the coming year to conduct such 
classes in connection with the summer 
schools at our colleges, universities and 
normal schools. By the thousand, teachers 
are now availing themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the State College, the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Colleges like Grove 
City also report a large increase in their 
attendance at the summer schools. After 
the State shall have acquired the normal 
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schools, funds will become available for the 
organization of summer schools for the 
benefit of the teachers in the grades and in 
the remote rural districts. 

“The growth of the attendance at sec- 
ondary schools is the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon in American education. Directors 
build high schools with the hope of pro- 
viding for the next twenty or thirty years. 
and in five years the attendance has usually 
outgrown the accommodations. Then comes 
the temptation to place the pupils on half 
time—an arrangement that is never satis- 
factory. The conditions and standards 
which control the entrance to professional 
and technical pursuits have made the sec- 
ondary school a prevocational school.” 

Doctor Schaeffer refers to the delay in 
opening the school term because of the in- 
fantile paralysis quarantine, and declares 
there is a growing tendency to shorten the 
school term. He asserts the children are 
better off in school than upon the streets 
or in other public places. 
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SETH LOW, A PUBLIC SERVANT. 








HAT should a man do who is worth 

a million dollars? There died re- 

cently in the neighboring state of New 
York a man whose life is a practical an- 
swer to that question. Unlike many men 
who inherit position and wealth, says the 
Reformed Church Messenger, he did not 
live a life of ease and luxury but devoted 
himself to public affairs. During the fifty 
years following his graduation from Co- 
lumbia College he served his fellowmen to 
the best of his ability. He felt that his 
money, education and position made him all 
the more a debtor to the community. In- 
stead of standing aloof from public affairs 
and criticizing those who were engaged in 
the practical work of society, he threw him- 
self with zeal into politics and performed 
his civic duties as best he could. In conse- 
quence, he was twice elected mayor of 
Brooklyn and later in life mayor of greater 
New York City. For ten years he was 
president of Columbia University, and to 
that institution gave a library building 
worth a million dollars. As a mediator be- 
tween labor and capital he worked for peace 
and fair-dealing in the world of industry, 
and was trusted by the workingman even 
though a millionaire. As the representa- 
tive of his country to The Hague he tried, 
with others, to bring about better relations 
between the nations of the world. Even 
those who did not agree with him and 
questioned his policies gladly acknowledged 
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his honesty and faithful public services. 
Seth Low was born and bred a Christian. 
He was an active member of the Church, 
a practical Christian worker, and was in- 
terested in a number of movements for 
social betterment. Time and again he 
spoke in behalf of the great work of mis- 
sions. He was a splendid example of those 
who have been won by the loving spirit of 
the Great Master and devote themselves, 
as did their Lord, to the good of others. 
His life is a shining path which should 
lead many other men into the world of un- 
selfish service. Now more than ever the 
Church and the State need young men of 
his spirit and practice. 


— 


PROSPECTIVE LEGISLATION. 








The Association of County and Assistant 
Superintendents of South Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania at its recent meeting adopted the fol- 
lowing legislative platform to be presented 
to the Legislature which meets in Harris- 
burg during 1917: 

Resolved, that this conference approves 
the efforts of the State Board of Educa- 
tion in its endeavor to standardize the pub- 
lic schools and appeals to the State Legis- 
lature to make a special appropriation for 
this purpose. 

Resolved, that we are favorable to the 
inauguration of a comprehensive and state- 
wide plan for a Retirement Fund for 
teachers. 

Resolved, that the State Legislature be 
asked to provide an increased appropria- 
tion for rural community vocational schools 
and for the payment of half the charge of 
transportation of pupils to consolidated 
schools. 

Resolved, that we appeal to the Normal 
School authorities of the State to pay par- 
ticular attention to a greater amount of 
Practice teaching on the part of young men 
and women preparing to teach in the coun- 
try schools. 

Resolved, that we recommend the closing 
of all schools having an average attendance 
of twelve pupils or less, whenever feasible, 
with such exceptions as may be determined 
by the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Resolved, that we urge the enactment of 
a law at the next session of the State Legis- 
lature increasing the minimum salary of 
the Assistant County Superintendents from 
$1,200 to $1,500 per annum, with a special 
provision for a fund ample to pay the nec- 
essary traveling expenses of both County 
and Assistant County Superintendents. 

Resolved, that this conference favors for 
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the improvement of the Rural schools of 
the State, in order to place them on a plane 
of efficiency equal to that already estab- 
lished in other states of the Union, a mini- 
mum term of eight months, a minimum 
salary for teachers of $600 per annum, to 
be paid in twelve monthly installments, by 
the State; the minimum professional prep- 
aration to cover the equivalent of a four- 
year High School training, and a two-year 
Normal School training, the. certificate to 
be granted by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. State Bulletin, 


~~ 
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CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. 





: ee Tenth Annual Report of the Presi- 

dent and of the Treasurer of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, for the year ending September 
30, 1915, shows a total endowment of $14,- 
250,000, an accumulated surplus of $1,255,- 
ooo, and an annual expenditure of $766,000. 
Of this $37,000 was spent in administra- 
tion, $55,000 in educational enquiry, and 

74,000 in retiring allowances and pen- 
sions. During the year 23 retiring al- 
lowances and 20 widows’ pensions were 
granted, the average grant being $1550. 
The total number of allowances now in 
force is 327, the total number of widows’ 
pensions 118, the general averages being 
$1552. The total number of allowances 
granted since the beginning of the Foun- 
dation is 639, the total expenditure for this 
purpose having been $4,225,000. 

The report, as usual, devotes considerable 
space to recent developments in the field 
of pensions. It presents a tabular state- 
ment of the characteristics of 65 systems 
of pensions for teachers and 58 industrial 
and institutional pension systems, with a 
summary suggesting that practically all of 
them are unsound. A discussion of the 
Foundation’s ten years of experience with 
its own system, with plans for its future 
development, is contained in a special bul- 
letin which is now in press. 

In the way of Educational Enquiry the 
Foundation has now published ten reports 
and eight bulletins, a total of approximately 
3000 pages. Some 200,000 copies of these 
publications have been distributed without 
charge. The Foundation has at present in 
hand three comprehensive studies: 

The Study of Legal Education, under- 
taken at the request of a committee of the 
American Bar Association, has resulted in 
the publication of a survey of the case sys- 
tem of teaching in American law schools, 
by Professor Josef Redlich of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. The requirements and ex- 
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aminations for admission to the bar in each 
state have been studied at first hand, and 
every institution in the United States that 
is teaching law has been visited. The ma- 
terial that has been accumulated represents 
the combined effort of some fifty legal 
scholars, teachers, and practising attorneys. 
The report presents the first complete list 
of law schools in the United States. There 
are 137 resident schools conferring de- 
grees, 10 resident schools not conferring 
degrees, and 17 correspondence schools; 2 
total of 164. 

The Study of Engineering: Education, 
which was undertaken at the request of a 
joint committee representing the six na- 
tional engineering societies and which has 
been conducted with the codperation of 
these societies, is similarly approaching 
completion. The history of the establish- 
ment and development of engineering edu- 
cation in the United States has been traced, 
the experience and judgment of several 
thousand engineers have been drawn upon 
to estimate present conditions in the pro- 
fession as these might affect the schools, 
the records of student apprentices in sev- 
eral large corporations have been compared 
with the school records of the same men, 
some twenty representative engineering 
schools have been studied minutely, and a 
group of psychologists and engineers is en- 
deavoring to develop a series of tests which 
may provide an improved means for judg- 
ing engineering ability at the student’s en- 
trance upon and completion of engineering 
training. 

The Study of the Training of Teachers 
in Missouri, undertaken at the request of 
the governor, the state superintendent of 
education, and a hundred representative 
educators of that state, has completed an 
educational census of the 18,000 teachers in 
the state, and this is being studied, together 
with observations made at all the institu- 
tions in the state which train teachers, by a 
group of princinals of normal schools and 
professors of education from Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, George Peabody College, and the 
Universities of Illinois and Kansas, who 
are cooperating for that purpose with the 
regular staff of the Foundation. 

The report further presents a summary 
of the legislative results of the Founda- 
tion’s Study of Education in Vermont, 
which was made at the request of an Edu- 
cational Commission of that state in 1913, 
concluding, “ The ability to consider meas- 
ures for the public welfare in a large, un- 
selfish way was abundantly displayed, and 
the resulting mass of legislation constitutes 
a really distinguished proof of the per- 
spicacity and public spirit of the represen- 
tatives and the people of Vermont.” 
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The report ends with a study of the 
representative institutions during each of 
the last ten years. In that time such 
charges have increased by about one fourth, 


and the tendency to advance fees is increas- 


ing, along with the tendency to group all of 
the charges, of whatever kind, in an in- 
clusive fee based upon the amount of in- 
struction that is taken. 

The usual biographical notices of recipi- 
ents of retiring allowances who died during 
the year include appreciations of the careers 
of Miss Agnes Irwin, the first dean of 
Radcliffe College; Professor Thomas R. 
Lounsbury of Yale; and Dean J. H. Van 
Amringe, the friend of fifty classes at Co- 
lumbia College. Copies of the Report may 
be had by addressing the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ie 


AT GIRARD COLLEGE. 








In a section of the report of Cheesman 
A. Herrick, president of Girard College, he 
refers to the junior high school and tells 
what has been done and what is contem- 
plated at Girard College. Dr. John P. Gar- 
ber, Superintendent of Schools of Philadel- 
phia has a proposition now before the 
Board of Education similar in some ways 
to the curriculum at Girard College, in 
which he wishes for economical and edu- 
cational reasons to combine pupils of the 
yth, 8th and oth grades somewhat after 
the fashion of a junior high school. It is 
for this reason that the experiment begun 
three years ago at Girard College is of 
more than common interest to the public 
school authorities. Mr. Herrick, under the 
caption of “ High School,” wrote: 

The most interesting and significant re- 
cent developments of American education 
have been in provisions made for training 
during the period of adolescence. In ad- 
dition to the diversified courses which have 
made a larger appeal to children of this 
age, and have increased the interest and 
rendered more obvious the advantage of 
secondary education, there has come the 
extension of the period of special educa- 
tion downward, through what is familiarly 
called the “ Junior High School.” Schools 
of this type, which begin secondary studies 
two years earlier than they are usually be- 
gun, have already been inaugurated in sev- 
eral parts of this country, among the most 
conspicuous examples of which are Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and Rochester, New York. 

Quite twenty years ago, President Eliot 
made an argument against the conventional 
grammar school course, showing that it is 
too long and too barren to render the 
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largest service to the young people for 
whom it was planned. Various public 
schools modified the grammar school course, 
in some cases shortening it to seven years 
instead of eight, and others introducing new 
subject-matter for instruction. Three years 
ago Girard College changed the emphasis 
between elementary and secondary educa- 
tion by providing for a four-year high 
school course and a seven-year elementary 
course, and while this has made small grad- 
uating classes, the plan has now been 
worked out and the whole college adjusted 
to the rearrangement. Our experience of 
three years indicates the advantage of be- 
ginning secondary school work earlier and 
we are now prepared to make further ad- 
vance in the same direction. 

Just at the close of the year now being 
reviewed, on the recommendation of the 
faculty of the high school, the Committee 
on Instruction voted to establish a five- 
year high school course and a six-year ele- 
mentary school course, the same to become 
operative when the high school enters into 
the possession of the new building, and at 
that time a suggested curriculum for the 
five-year high school was approved. (The 
present public school system calls for eight 
years in elementary schools and four years 
in high school.) Continuing, Doctor Her- 
rick says: 

One familiar with European educational 
development, either in England or on the 
Continent, need not be told the advantages 
of beginning the study of foreign language 
and of algebra, as well as certain forms 
of science, at an earlier age than these are 
generally begun in American high schools. 
The flexibility of the vocal cords the for- 
mative period of the mind, the more re- 
tentive memory—all point to the age of 11 
or 12 as a favorable time to begin a study 
of the subjects above suggested, and, in- 
deed, in many European schools they are 
begun as early as 9 or 10. 

The theory on which the junior high 
school has been suggested for American 
education is what is known as a “six and 
six division,” meaning a six-year period in 
the elementary school, and six years in the 
secondary school, the latter to be subdi- 
vided into a three-year junior high school 
and a three-year senior high school. The 
age of 18, at which under the Girard will 
boys must leave the college, makes a 12- 
year period rather too long. Boys who 
were admitted below grade, or fell below 
grade in the progress of their school work 
here, would not be able to graduate. We 
can, however, with fair success manage a 
six-year elementary and five-year high 
school course, and the plan to embody 11 
years has therefore been adopted. 
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THERE is no subject taught to which the principles 
of objective teaching can be more easily or more success- 
fully applied than that of music. ‘The actual objects 
of thought are always at hand. Sounds must be as 
clearly presented and named to the mind as colors. 
Music stands sadly in need of teaching-power. In 
our schools music should be taught in its simplicity 
as an art, and not in its complexity as a science. It 
can be so simplified and symmetrically arranged that 
the teaching ability of the regular teacher, who knows 
little of it as a science, can be employed. Skillful 
supervision will always be in demand; but while music 
is regarded as a special study, to be taught only by spe- 
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cial teachers, the best results will not be obtained. In 
training children to think sounds in pitch, we must work 
with the veal sounds continually. If we would train 
children to sing in time, we must first teach them to 
think and feel the rhythm accurately. The real ob- 
jects of thought in rhythm are pulsations or accents that 
must be felt and cannot be conveyed to the mind thro? 
the eye. Pulsations and the different combinations of 
lengths of sounds must be indicated to the mind thro? 
the senses of hearing and feeling, and there is no other 
way. The quality of musical food given to children to 
develop a true musical taste is important. They should 
become familiar with all harmonies by singing them, 





COUSIN JEDEDIAH. 
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H. S. Tuompson, 


1. Oh! Ja-cob, get the cows home and put them in the pen, For the cousins are a-com-ing _ to 

2. Now, O-bed wash your face, boy, and tallow up your shoes, While I go to see Aunt Bet-ty, and 

3. And, Job, you peel the onions, and wash and fix the’taters, We’ll have them on the table in those 

4. Tell Josh to put the colt in the double-seated ee Let him just card down the cattle, give 
on. 
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see us all a- gain, The dowdy’s in the pan,and the tur-key’son the fire, And we 
tell her all the news, And, Kit-ty,slick your hair,and put on your Sunday gown, For 
shin-y painted waiters, Put on your bran new boots, and those trousers with the straps, Aunt So- 


them a lit-tle hay, 
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all wiust get read-y for 
Cousin Jed-e - di-ah 


we'll as - ton - ish 


fH. 


T’ll wear my nice new bell-crown I bought of old U - ri- ah, And I 
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Cous-in Jed-e - di- ah. 
comes right from Boston town. 
phia’ll take a shine to you, if you look real slick, per - haps. 
our Cous-in Jed-e - di- ah. — Ys 
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Cous-in Jed - e-di-ah, 
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And Azariah, And Aunt Sophia. 
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Hez-e-kiah, 


jol-ly time, Oh! won’t we have a jol-ly time! Je - ru-sha, put the ket - 


on, We’ll all take tea. 
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